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THE NEW YEAR 


I am the New Year, and I come to you pure and unstained, 
Fresh from the hand of God. E 


Each day, a precious pearl to you is given 
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That you must string upon the silver thread of life. 

Once strung can never be unthreaded, but stays 

An undying record of your faith and skill. 

Each golden minute link you then must weld into the chain 
of hours 

That is no stronger than its weakest link. 

Into your hands is given all the wealth and power 


HAAN 


To make your life just what you will. it 
I give to you, free and unstinted, twelve glorious months | 


Of soothing rain and sunshine golden ; 
The days for work and rest, the nights for peaceful slumber. 
All that I have I give with love unspoken. 
All that I ask—you keep the faith unbroken. 
J. D. Templeton. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


AN UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF STARR KING 
HROUGH the kindness of the Rev. Laura Bow- 
man Galer, the editor was put into touch with 
Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Magoun of Bellingham 
Place, Boston, and from them obtained possession of 
an old manuscript of Starr King which has come down 
in Mr. Magoun’s family (relatives of Mrs. Starr King) 
and permission to publish it. It is a “Journal of a 
Voyage from New York to San Francisco, by Th. 
Starr King,” beginning April 5, 1860. 

Starr King was one of our most magnetic preach- 
ers. He is one of our greatest traditions. This 
journal shows Starr King in lighter vein. It is full 
of his bubbling, happy personality. The publication, 
which will run through several issues, will begin 
next week. 

* * 


THE PURPOSES OF GOD CAN NOT FAIL 
F there is one thing above all others that this old 
world needs as it enters the new year, it is deeper 
faith in the central truth of our religion: ‘“The 
purposes of God can not fail.” 

There are tremendous assumptions here—that 
God actually exists, that He is the kind of strong, 
Personal, Loving Being Jesus described, that He 
has a great plan and that the plan eventually will be 
realized. All these things we hold by faith—that is, 
we are willing to live and act just as if somebody had 
demonstrated these truths for us as clearly as a 
proposition in geometry? 

If we do have this kind of faith, if we are willing 
to act on it, the world is pushed forward along the 
lines that we call lines of progress. If we do not 
have it the world slows up and goes backward. 

If we have this faith, we live and induce others 
to live unselfishly, for the common good and not to 
please ourselves. If we do not have it there is a 
strong tendency to let things slide. 

Therefore we say that what this world needs 
above all else at the beginning of this year is more of 
the distinctive faith that our churches are organized 
to propagate. It is a tremendous thought that we 
are in a business more needed than any other business 
in existence. It is a staggering thought that, either 


because we have let faith burn low in our own hearts 
or because we have been so unskillful in our work, we 
are not doing much at our task. 

The great affirmations of many of the Bible 
writers, the witness of Jesus, the voices of history, 
our own experience, especially our experience on our 
knees, gives us a great certainty. 

These are not hard days for faith. The hard 
days were the days of the Old Testament prophets, 
the days of the Man of Galilee, and yet what a faith 
they had! |. 

Since then we have had marvelous truths broken 
forth for us out of God’s Holy Word, and yet some 
of us, because a few psychologists have given new 
names to human tendencies or actually found new 
ways to account for some things in behavior, or be- 
cause time and space have been immeasurably ex- 
tended, or because it is hard to comprehend eternity, 
have become pessimistic. 

There are several things we can do to regain our 
faith: Study the lives of those who have had faith, 
pray more ourselves, or if we do not want to read or 
find it useless to pray, go at some work for other 
people who are overdriven or down and out. If the 
church people can not help us, then we may find 
that some of the people of the slums can help us, for 
nothing on earth is more touching than the kindness 
of the poor for the poor. 

But we know that there are many beautiful 
sacrificial lives in the churches, and we personally go 
to churches of many names to deepen our own faith. 
_ The brain of man is developing, the heart of man 
is growing kinder, the united action of men is aiming 
continually higher and higher, and the more we learn 
about the long way man has come and the things he 
is doing to-day the more we are filled with awe, adora- 
tion and love for the Great Being who has given us a 
chance to be fellow creators of a perfect universe. 

The purposes of God can not fail. Let us say it 
over and over to ourselves every day. Let people 
tell us we are self-hypnotized if they will. If we say 
it often enough and believe it deeply enough, we shall 
gain power that will convince even th» scoffers. 

Let us say it when we face personal calamity. 
Let us say it when we think our own denamination 
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is slipping. Let us say it when we ourselves fall and 
have to start over. The purposes can not fail either 
for individuals or nations, even though God has to 
use thunderbolts to bring His will to pass. 

Not God on our side, all of us on God’s side, 
God’s side irresistible, His purposes not to be de- 
feated however much we temporarily are able to hold 
them up, happiness only when we are with Him—these 
are the things we may profitably consider at the be- 
ginning of a New Year. 


* 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE FREE CHURCHES 


F there is any bitterness among people as funda- 
mentally fine as Universalists, it arises from 
the suffering of ministers out of a parish. If 

some one near and dear to us, or if we ourselves, with 
a family to support, were unable to find work, per- 
haps we also would write some of the things which 
men write to us now and then—“‘not for publication.’ 
But they are bitter—some of them—and they say 
savage things about our officials and about our sys- 
tem. 

Let us face this thing frankly. It is true, is it 
not, that some of the men who graduate from the 
seminaries and pass the fellowship committees ought 
never to have entered the ministry. They have a 
screw loose in the head or inthe temper. They simply 
do not fit. It is hard to tell them this, but it is harder 
still to let them go on and wreck parishes. We must 
discount some of the things they say, overlook some 
of the things they do, stand by them and try to get 
them into something where they can earn their 
bread. A man may not fit the ministry and yet 
make a remarkably useful reporter on a newspaper, 
teacher in the schools, or hired man on afarm. There 
is a niche for everybody. If the man can’t or won’t 
recognize his job, then perhaps the good God will 
bless him with suffering until he does. 

Now about the other men who are in the minis- 
try and ought to be and yet are without a job. Some 
are out of a parish because the salary they think they 
must have is five hundred dollars a year more than 
any parish will pay them, some because they have 
not yet been put into touch with the parish to which 
they really belong. This man may be too old for 
most parishes, that man may be damaged in reputa- 
tion even if his character is of the best, and another 
one may lack all ability to make connections and 
catch hold of a job. The things which hold men 
back are as different as the men themselves. 

After a man has been out of a job for some time, 
after he has seen his. people suffer because of it, he 
has to have unusual Christian grace not to think or 
say that our system is all wrong or our leaders in- 
competent. 

That is what we are coming to. Is our system 
wrong? Are our leaders prejudiced or incompetent? 

The system is congregational. The parish itself 
decides who is to be the minister. And nobody 
can live with a large number of parishes very long 
without coming to see that people organized in 
churches and deciding things by popular vote are 
about as queer sometimes as people organized into 
town meetings and voting on things there. Brown, 


who has everything to commend him, is turned down 
for Jones, who is a bore and a crank. Smith, who 
couldn’t break into six three thousand dollar churches, 
is taken up instantly by a five thousand dollar one. 
Anybody who will predict what a parish will do in 
parish meeting assembled is the kind of man or woman 
who will venture all on a gamble in the stock market. 
Parish actions in regard to calling a minister are 
simply unpredictable. 

Nor is the machinery by which names are put 
before parishes perfect either. While there are 
superintendents whose task it is to advise and help 
both parishes and ministers, everybody else within 
telegraphic distance takes a pot shot at the task as 
soon as he hears about it, and the number of unofficial 
superintendents is greater than those legally on the 
job. 

Would we have it otherwise? What is the al- 
ternative? It is a semi-military rule by which a man 
goes where he is sent and the parish takes whoever is 
provided. It is a far more efficient system than ours 
in some ways, but it is not democratic, not in harmony 
with the taste or spirit of our pastors or our people, 
and in the long run not productive of the best results. 
We doubt if any of the men who criticise our system 
would agree to let any super-power fix their parish 
for them and decide the salary they were to receive. 

Now the remaining question is: Can we work 
the system we have in a better way? To be sure. 
There is always room for improvement. But we can 
not work it to satisfy everybody. What then? Smile 
sweetly? Take it patiently? Cultivate Christian 
fortitude? We should be ashamed of our ministers 
if they did not. We should be equally ashamed of 
them if they did not strike out boldly for any changes 
they think ought to be made. 

The weakness of many of the criticisms which 
come to our desk is that they are not founded on fact. 
They are the product of surmise and suspicion. They 
come from putting two and two together and getting 
five. They are tinctured sometimes with disap- 
pointment and jealousy. 

Take note that we do not say that our superin- 
tendents are perfect. Far from it. But when we 
consider what they have to do, we are amazed at the 
splendid work they perform . ; 

Before we pass judgment on any matter, let us 
be sure of the facts. 

Situated where we hear from all sides—what 
parishes say, what candidates say, what superin- 
tendents say—we see how easily misunderstandings 
arise. A parish says X to a superintendent on Sunday, 
he writes X to a candidate on Monday, and the 
parish changes its mind and says Y on Tuesday. The 
candidate thinks the superintendent, to put it 
mildly, ought to be better informed. To be careful 
of the judgments we pass in such a situation is a 
fundamental part of our Christianity. 

The superintendents are calling for ‘““more minis- 
ters willing to take a chance.”’ Many ministers are 
calling for more chances where they can earn a de- 
cent living, and parishes seeking ministers are calling 
for more efficient men. 

We sympathize with all these calls. Our advice 
in the premises, entirely unasked, is as follows: 
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1. Keep the system we have. 2. Educate parish 
committees up to thinking about how much they can 
pay and not about the best bargain they can drive. 
3. Abolish candidating whereby two or more men 
and women are put into competition, and substitute 
hearing one man and deciding about him before hear- 
ing another. 4. Work with all our might for a pen- 
sion fund which will insure care of worn out ministers 
and their dependents. 5. Co-operation by all other 
people drawn into a situation with the officials whose 
business it is to take the lead. 6. More faith in our 
superintendents, more faith in our ministers, more 
faith in our parishes. 

There is no question in our mind but what a new 
-day would dawn for our church and for religion if 
more of us would be willing to take chances. A good 
thing for a man out of a job, in the church or out of it, 
_ is to grab hold anywhere he can. Taking chances 
means that we have faith—old-fashioned faith that 
if we do our best the Lord will provide. We can not 
have too much of that faith provided we also remem- 
ber that “the Lord helps those who help themselves.’ 


* * 


HOW ABOUT CHURCH UNITY? 

UST what is happening in regard to church unity? 
Where do we stand in relation to the Congrega- 
tionalists, Unitarians, Christians, or other bodies? 

Is anything coming from the adoption of the Joint 
Statement? Is there anything that we ought to be 
doing now? ‘These are some of the questions coming 
to us constantly, both orally and in the mails. 

Briefly, the Universalist Fellowship of Churches 
stands squarely on the platform of the Joint State- 
ment. No individual church in our fellowship could 
be coerced or would be coerced. Nobody can speak 
authoritatively for our free, independent churches. 
But a vote at the last General Convention, unanimous 
and enthusiastic, throws light on where we stand. 
We stand ready to have Christian fellowship and 
work closely with churches of every name which are 
willing to accept Jesus Christ as leader and his way 
of life as the way for us to follow. Most Congrega- 
tionalists, many Unitarians, many Christians, and 
several independent groups, already are on this plat- 
form, and already we feel the warmth and the cheer 
of knowing that we are moving forward together. 

But what is the next step? Undoubtedly it is 
a step toward federation of the churches which stand 
on the Joint Statement. Some plan to accomplish 
this purpose ought to be and probably soon will be 
devised and presented to us for our consideration. 
It is almost sure to be a plan for federation, not for 
union. If there be those among us impatient for 
union, let them remember that working together in 
an organization in which the different churches keep 
their autonomy and learn to understand and love 
each other may pave the way for a far better union 
than one that is forced. 

But will anybody be left out? Nobody can be 
left out under the terms of the Joint Statement who 
does not want to be left out. The Congregational 
churches are on record with an emphasis nobody can 
mistake. The Universalist churches are on record. 
The Unitarian churches are with us in principle and 


many of their men enthusiastically for the Joint 
Statement with all its implications. The Christian 
churches are with us and ahead of us, pushing on 
rapidly toward union with the Congregationalists 
and the creating of a United Christian Church. 

An interesting development in recent months 
has been the growth of sentiment in the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America in favor of 
changing the basis of fellowship of that organization 
to one like the basis ]aid down in our Joint Statement. 
At the recent meeting in Rochester the subject was 
discussed and a committee appointed to work out a 
plan for a wider fellowship. 

No, things are not standing still. They are 
moving along so rapidly that if we stood still we soon 
would be far in the rear. But we are not standing 
still. Not later than next June probably the com- 
missions will meet to consider the next step. Before 
our General Convention meets again, in our opinion, 
there will come to us another challenging opportunity 
to render further service along these lines. 

So far from being dead or half dead the Uni- 
versalist Church is really just beginning to live. 
We are on deck on the most interesting period of the 
world’s history, we are just beginning to find out our 
allies. The possibilities of service ahead of us seem 
limitless. 


* x 


OUR MISSION IN THE COUNTRY 
- YO matter how many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars they have back of them, liberal re- 
ligious institutions never take the slightest 
interest in “shirt sleeve” propaganda. They are too 
cultured, too reserved, too refined, to preach on the 
street corners of cities or in out-of-the-way country 
places. 

Robert Whitaker charges that Liberalism is 
“too nice, and orderly, and high-brow to go out to 
the common people, eat their meager fare, sleep in 
their hard beds, talk in their everyday language, and 
demonstrate its democracy in the comradeship of 
daily life. The prevalence of fundamentalism in 
rural sections is largely due to the fact that the apostles 
of fundamentalism are flaming torches, and the 
spokesmen of modernism, or, if you prefer, of liberalism, 
are icebergs of intellectual propriety and dignity. 
Liberal religion has not, either in rural Iowa, or rural 
New England, or rural California, or rural anywhere 
else, within my experience and knowledge, sent forth 
any common people to the common people with the 
word of a freer faith and the testimony as to what 
ee freer faith has done to quicken the unselfish 
ife. 

There is something in these charges, but they are 
exaggerated. The Universalist liberals at least have 
enough country churches in which they are deeply 
interested to prove that they are not entirely in- 
different to the problem of rural life. 

When we consider this problem as well as many 
others we have to confess that we are not very profit- 
able servants. It is well for us to ask ourselves whether 
we are beginning to appreciate the fact that we serve 
a Master of whom it was written, “The common 
people heard him gladly.” 
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Christmas at the Old Home 


Johannes 


aw) HE President of the United States this year 
 &>| told the reporters that Christmas for him 
always meant December 24 and 25. It is 
2 much the same with us. Christmas means 
the trip to the old home at Christmas time and in- 
cludes all the days that we are away. 

This year we went off earlier than usual and 
started back on Christmas night. Russell Henry 
Stafford preached a sermon for us the Wednesday be- 
fore Christmas in the chapel of the Old South Church, 
Boston, and we went away with that simple, eloquent 
message ringing in our ears and singing in our hearts. 
The text was “Glad tidings of great joy,” and the 
theme was “Religion and Joy.”’ It was exactly the 
thing we needed, for we both that night were worried 
over parting with some things dear to us. We were 
in one of those moods when life and relatives and old 
homes seemed slipping away from us. Then our 
friend spoke to us of a religion that is full of joy, even 
though the Cross is the central idea of it. And ever 
since we have been thinking about his comment that 
the Christian could not be exempted from the common 
fate of humanity, from sorrows, losses, sickness and 
death, but he could be made so strong that he would 
never worry over their approach. It was for us a 
blessed Christmas message. It made us realize anew 
that joy is not something added on to religion, but 
an indispensable part of every true religion. 

Our joy this year was of the quieter kind. We 
found it in the warmth of the fireside, the sight of 
familiar things, reunion with old friends and relatives, 
worship with a churchful of devout Methodists, 
exhilarating tramps, doing the marketing, reading 
Dickens and Stevenson, and not doing a lick of our 
usual work. We found it in eat and dog, and even 
more in children, in buying red poinsettias from ‘‘the 
five and ten,” in putting the star at the very tip-top 
of the Christmas tree which no one else could reach, 
in hanging our stockings and in taking them down in 
the morning. 

Cobleskill, New York, where we go for our Christ- 
mas, was a year older, a year more metropolitan, a 
year farther away from the Cobleskill I knew as a boy. 
But in the main I can not regret the changes. Now 
it is a market town, with so much business that al- 
ways on Saturday night and often on other nights 
it is hard to find a place in which to park a car. But 
the young fellows who have come in since I grew up 
are building homes, developing a community con- 
sciousness, and catching something of the old spirit 
of the village. In one way or another I am coming 
to know them and they to know me. 

The local papers republish my Cruising articles, 
the local bookseller made a display of my new book 
and sold out all he had, the local ministers ask me to 
assist in their services, and so I feel at home in the 
old home town in spite of paved streets, electric 
lights, letter carriers, Rotary, Chamber of Commerce 
and other paraphernalia of a growing community. 


This year we landed at Cobleskill the Friday 
morning before Christmas. There was just a trace 
of snow which had come in the night, but most of it 
soon disappeared. It must have blown away, for 
none melted that first day. The people all spoke 
about it being a “black Christmas,” but no one added 
“makes afat graveyard.” A dry, cold,sunny Christ- 
mas does not make a fat graveyard. No slush, no 
mud, nothing depressing. Until Christmas day it- 
self we had the most marvelous winter sunshine by 
day and glorious moonlight at night. On Christmas 
day the sun came out feebly, but soon went back. It 
rained a little in the afternoon, but darkness without 
made the open firé all the cheerier within. 

On the days before Christmas the wonderful 
sunshine raised our spirits and the moon at night 
united with the winter haze to throw a spell over 
everything as romantic, as bewitching, as I have ever 
seen. We long will speak of the view on Christmas 
eve from the home of my sister, out over the valley 
in which the old home town lies, and to the sur- 
rounding hills. The stars were dimmed by the moon- 
light—only Venus hurrying toward the western 
horizon, Jupiter overhead, Mars coming on bravely 
in the east, made us realize that the stars can speak 
to men now as nineteen centuries ago. 

On the day that we reached Cobleskill, Friday, 
the 21st, I took a tramp against the cold northwest 
wind. It was so bitter that it drove me from the 
state road to the wooded hills near by and even- 
tually made me turn tail and start full speed for the 
snug fire inside. Not, however, until I had climbed a 
new hill west of the village as steep as any I know 
around Cobleskill, and rested in a sunny spot under a 
bluff out of the wind where the sun helped thaw me 
out. Here a little black-capped chickadee came to 
tell me that some of my nature friends were up and 
doing, and ready to welcome me in December as in 
July. Here also I spied some wonderful teasels and 
picked a bunch to carry back to my study in Boston. 

In our part of the world the wild teasél is a weed, 
two to six feet high, bearing pale purple flowers on 
oblong heads which are two to six inches in length. In 
the winter the heads turn golden brown. Like our 
bunches of mock holly or of bayberry, these bunches 
of teasels bring a bit of the wild into the rush and roar 
of the city. Jaded or nervous, irritable or depressed, 
the eye falls on them and at once one feels better. 
And there is this one thing about a teasel which en- 
titles them to respect: They produce a bract or curved 
hook on their heads, highly important to man, and 
which man has never succeeded in imitating by ma- 
chinery. Man can weigh Jupiter and photograph 
Mars, he can throw his voice around the world with- 
out wires, he can imitate every food ever discovered, 
but he can not make a serviceable teasel. But why 
should he? Because he needs the teasel in the manu- 
facture of woolen cloth. He needs something to pass 
lightly over the cloth to raise the nap. If the little 
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point which catches the thread is too tough, it will 
tear the cloth. If it is too soft, it will not do the 
business. Only the teasel head can be used. These 
wild teasels are the progenitors of the teasels of com- 
merce. 

We shall always remember two of our motor 
trips. 

Saturday was a wonderful winter day—more of 
the glorious sunshine, cold but no wind. As F. had 
business in Middleburg, the Madame and I went 
along, fourteen miles going, eleven and a half coming 
back. At every farmhouse we noticed something or 
other sunning itself. In one place there were Hol- 
stein calves on the sunny side of a straw stack just 
luxuriating in both sun and straw, on a sunny roof 
a flock of English sparrows, on another pigeons, in a 
sunny chicken yard beautiful white Leghorns, and 
on sunny steps or porches of numberless farmhouses, 
' eats, dogs, and occasionally a man or woman getting 
all the sun there was. 

The water was low in the Schoharie River. F. 
said that it was because of the dry season and also 
because most of the water of the upper Schoharie 
now goes through the new tunnel under the moun- 
tain to the Ashokan Reservoir, which supplies New 
York City. 

It was a drive of many exquisite views—far and 
near. Little villages not usually visible showed up 
miles away. 

Late in the day we drove a mile or more out of 
town and climbed to the high steep bank back of an 
abandoned quarry to look for snow buntings, which 
F. had often seen there when he was bossing a gang 
of men on that hill. But, said he, “I never saw them 
on a day like this. It was always in a high wind or 
snow storm when they seemed to come to this ex- 
posed bank for food and shelter.””’ The buntings did 
not come for us, but the tramp over the high fields 
was well worth the effort. 

When the lawyer brother arrived for Sunday 
and Monday there were more tramps and another 
longer motor trip. We went over into the next county 
to see the last surviving sister of my father. We 
drove to the Sharon home the family have owned for 
133 years and saw the buildings falling down, and 
resolved that before another Christmas we would do 
something about it. Sad as some things were, dif- 
ficult as some of the decisions we had to make, the 
Madame, who went with three of the brothers, said 
she had not heard so much genuine laughter in months 
as she heard from us. Rolling along over the hard 
roads, some of which we had not traveled for years, 
memories were stirred and stories came popping out 
that made the years fall off. 

The tramp up to our own “little hill farm’’ was 
no great success. We were busy talking business, it 
was cold, and the farmhouse as desolate as any place 
shut up in the winter is bound to be. It lacked fire, 
food, birds, flowers, the Madame, and time to stay. 
Only the water flowed from the artesian well, faithful 
“not alone in summer time but in the winter’s frost 
and rime”’—a great pyramid of ice where it dripped. 
And the old hills and trees stood more clearly outlined 
than ever. 

With a cheery fire inside how quickly the sense 


of desolation would flee. With a little quiet watch- 
ing how soon we would discover our wild friends— 
mice, rabbits, foxes, woodpeckers, chickadees, nut~ 
hatches, sparrows, and perhaps birds from the far 
north. I should like to try it. A meadow lark rose 
up with a whirr as we came down across the fields and 
lighted in the tall dead grass. It would be interesting 
to know if it stayed behind because it had been hurt 
or because the season was open, and also to know if 
it could find food all winter. Wée waste sympathy 
on birds out in the bitter cold provided there is food. 
Let them but keep a full crop and they can stand any 
cold. It is when sleet storms cover everything they 
usually eat that they die. 

Not only was it a black Christmas, it was several 
Christmases in one. There was a “school Christmas” 
on Friday and a Sunday school Christmas tree Fri- 
day night, at both of which I was represented by my 
alternates, but all the excitement and talk and com- 


Ing home with presents made Friday seem Jike Christ- 


mas eve. Then the preparations made Saturday 
night another Christmas eve. Sunday we were 
bound to have it Christmas Day, for the Methodist 
minister, a noble, self-sacrificing fellow, made Christ- 
mas vivid tous. And to add to the confusion we had 
a Christmas dinner. The piece de resistance was not 
turkey, but good old English roast beef, prime to 
start with and roasted right. Blessings on the Ger- 
man butcher who cut the tender English beef for 
descendants of the old Dutch settlers. So Monday 
was the day after Christmas until we came back from 
our long ride and found with a start that we were to 
hang our stockings. Then the Christmas round started 
all over again. 

There was no uncertainty Christmas morning. 
For the first time I beat the children downstairs, but 
when they came, they came on the run. From then 
on there was a succession of thrills, presents in the 
stockings, high pressure activities in the kitchen, a 
brisk walk, the assembling of the relatives, a 1.30 
dinner, a grand march afterward, Christmas carols, 
taking presents off the Christmas tree, talk, laughter, 
the children going off to play with their stamps, the 
older ones getting busy with the children’s books or 
toys, quieting down, separating, packing, the 9.35 
p. m. train, a sleeper—and Boston showed up once 
more. 

This year the wife of a former professor of agri- 
culture in the State School, herself trained in domestic 
science, came in to take the brunt of the work off our 
hostess. This woman of good family, fit for any com- 
pany, is building up a catering business. She can 
plan, buy, furnish refreshments for any kind of 
affair, or at so much per hour she will come in to help 
on special occasions. Such a business in a place where 
labor is scarce or non-existent, is a community service. 

The turkey went in at 9 and came out at 1.30 
done toaturn. Sitting at the right of my brother, I 
held the noble bird still while he carved, and when 
the tail with trailing bits of tender flesh at last came 
off on my fork, it was easy to add it to the white and 
dark meat on my plate and no one be the wiser. That 
turkey just naturally carved himself. The knife was 
sharp, the carver skillful, but the turkey was ready to 
be carved. Whether the stuffing made of large 
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Spanish chestnuts was better than the brd h mself 
never can be settled in our family. Whether old- 
fashioned biscuits were better than the stuffing is 
also a moot question. But there is no doubt but 
what stuffed baked potatoes surpass all others, no 
doubt but what giblets belong in the gravy, no doubt 
but what cranberry home-made and moulded with an 
exquisite ear of corn on top should grace every such 
occasion. 

I can not remember all the funny stories, but 
apropos of a third helping of turkey and the comment 
that roast fowl of any kind is highly digestible, my 
brother said: “I was out with one of my lime agents 
last week and when we came to a hotel for dinner the 
proprietor said, ‘We have nice roast chicken.’ ‘I have 
bad stomach trouble,’ replied the lime agent, ‘and I 
can’t eat chicken. Bring me an order of roast pork 
and fried potatoes.’”’ From soup to nuts we had 
nothing fried. The Christmas pudding from mother’s 
old recipe put the crowning touch on the dinner. 
Some weak souls ate ice cream, but not the present 
writer. Few people like ice cream better than he, 
but not on Christmas Day. It is a modern inven- 
tion. It is a sign of decadence. We didn’t have it 
when we were little. We have no business to have 
it now. Let us not weaken the pillars of society, 
let us not spread Bolshevism by these innovations. 
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To make a successful dinner there must be a 
dinner to start with, but that is not enough. The 
company is an important part of it. They must be 
homogeneous or on the way to becoming so. If they 
are dear to one another and come together after long 
separations, this is an added touch. But the third 
element is most important of all. It is a contented 
mind. One must want to be there and be glad the 
others are there. 

“Tt is better to dwell in a corner of the housetop 
than with a brawling woman in a wide house.” Twice 
did the writer of Proverbs set down these words, so 
deeply did he feel them. ‘Better is a dinner of 
herbs where love is than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith.”” The mind is the biggest element of al]— 
in dinners and in everything. 

So here is the recipe for a perfect dinner: Prepara- 
tion in which there is thought for the less fortunate, 


the crippled old family retainer, the British coal- © 


miners, the starving people of China; food that is 
selected with care and prepared with skill; appetites 
sharpened by exercise; cares dropped, love well mixed 
in, memory shedding over al] its blessed beautiful 
light—and the dinner will go whether one eats turkey 
or pork, cranberry or apple sauce, plum pudding or 
ice cream. Even bread and salt can make a feast if 
love be there. 


The Discipline of Roundabout Ways 


F. C. Hoggarth 


SE keep a smile for people who travel by 
#} roundabout ways, who take a circular 
tour to get next door. It seems eccentric. 
Our age believes in direct routes. Any 
way with that to recommend it is sure of patronage. 
The short cut is the theme of much modern ad- 
vertising. Piano playing it is claimed can be learned 
in ten lessons, though one would hardly care to live 
with any one who imagined that had happened. A 


bad memory can be changed into a good one as by | 


magic! 

Through the post come frequent offers of financial 
short cuts, from disinterested gentlemen anxious to 
help their correspondents to immediate fortune. All 
they ask for is the client’s confidence and a check. 
They promise to do the rest, and in three or it may be 
six months there is a chance of being in El Dorado! 

Lots of people write checks, thinking they have 
found a short cut. They have, but different from 
the one hoped for. In an age of stunts it is not dif- 
ficult to win notoriety. Not a few choose the swift 
way to a bizarre reputation rather than the slow and 
roundabout way of character. In view of such faith 
in direct routes, it is of interest to remember that 
when the Israelites had made their escape from Egypt, 
God led them, not the near way, which was but a few 
days’ journey, but by a roundabout way which took 
forty years. 

A strange thing! For if men are to have a 
Promised Land, why not have it to-morrow? And if 
there are obstacles like Philistines, can not they be 
dealt with in the same efficient way as the Egyptians? 
God, however, acted on very different lines. 


A rabble of slaves is unfit for a Promised Land. 
People long oppressed lose something of their man- 
hood. Only by long ways of discipline can they hope 
to become equal to the tasks and responsibilities of 
nationhood. Even Promised Lands have to be won, 
and undisciplined slaves win no conquests. 

The first task was to change slaves into men. 
Laws had to be framed and obedience slowly taught. 

Short cuts are no good for a business of that 
magnitude. The roundabout way was the only wise, 
the only possible, way of achieving the great purpose 
in view. Many of those concerned neither under- 
stood nor appreciated those long, long thoughts of 
God. They were disappointed, as men’often have 
been who expected God to take the swift and direct 
way to some promised Hope. 

In the first century A. D., Christians expected the 
Second Advent. They were a bitterly persecuted 
people. The Empire did its best to stamp them out. 
There was a cry out of the depths, “O Lord, how 
long!’ It was a ery of pain and of the anguish of 
longing. It was a prayer for a swift and sudden turn- 
ing of the tables on their cruel foes, the strong over- 
throw of all the powers of evil. 

The attitude is easy to understand. It is a coun- 
sel of despair—an expectation of some more expedi- 
tious way of establishing God’s Kingdom. The hope 
was disappointed then and has been for nearly two 
thousand years since. The history of Christianity, 
all the wonder and romance of it, has come of the 
disappointment of that hope. The reading of history 
shows that so far the Divine way has been the rounda- 
bout way! 


iy 
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Not a few good people still hope that God is 
about to change His method, and their hope is usually 
born of despair. A recent convert to this view is Miss 
Christabel Pankhurst. Until the war she believed 
there was hope for civilization. She had faith in its 
future and in the co-operation of men and women for 
great and beneficent ends working towards the one 
far off divine event. 

The war disillusioned her. She saw that she had 
been living in a fool’s paradise. The secular world is a 
perishing thing without a future or a hope, hastening 
to irretrievable disaster. The only hope is a dramatic, 
spectacular, Divine coming, to make a forcible end 
of evil! 

It is the old, almost broken-hearted ery, ““O Lord, 
how long,’’ of one who has lost hope and is disheart- 
ened by the length of the way. It looks perilously 
like a short cut. And if two thousand years of Chris- 
tian history are any indication of the Divine method, 
it looks as though any such hope is doomed to disap- 
pointment, as it always has been. 

The fiercest temptation that assailed Jesus was 
the temptation of the short cut. It was urged alike 
by foe and friend. It was the spear point of the 
temptation in the wilderness. “Cast thyself down” 
and so arrive by the swift way of the spectacular— 
by the “‘sign’”’ that would coerce belief. 

His followers more than once would have made 
him king. Had he been willing to exploit popular 
enthusiasm, and accommodate himself to their 
materialistic ideals and crude passions, he might easily 
have had a kingdom of sorts. Though it would have 
passed as speedily as it had come. 

He refused. He took the roundabout way which 
led to a place called Calvary—that strange detour for 
one who claimed to be a king. By that route he 
came to the name that is above every name. It is 
difficult to conceive how he ever could have taken or 
ever will take any other way to win the world. It 
seems unlikely that he will now take the way of the 
short cut which so long ago he refused. 

Will not the consummation come by the same 
means—by men serving as he served, by their striv- 
ing to the uttermost for his way of life, by their tak- 
ing up a cross and following? Moral and spiritual 
victories can be won in no other way. That is the 
outstanding lesson of every reform. These have 
come not by short but by roundabout ways—the way 
of delays and disappointments, the way of opposition 
and long enduring effort. 

In Coupland’s Life of Wilberforce the chapter 
headings are a significant example of this. The Call— 
Novitiate—Crusade—Check— Interruption— Persist- 
ence—Victory. Like all great reforms, the abolition 
of the slave trade proved longer and more laborious 
than the reformers thought. “We began to per- 
ceive,” said Wilberforce, ‘‘more difficulties in the way 
than we had hoped there would be.” 

They found that issues can not always be forced, 
that to force them may be to lose them. Year after 
year Wilberforce brought in his resolutions and year 
after year they were defeated. Yet something was 
happening in that roundabout way—more perhaps 
than he knew. Public opinion was slowly coming to 
see that slavery itself was only less abominable than 
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the slave trade. The roundabout way prepared for a 
greater moral triumph than any short cut would have 
achieved. 

There is no greater test of faith and of endurance 
than those roundabout ways, about which all God’s 
servants know something. The New Testament is 
ever quietly seeking to prepare men for those disciplines 
of the roundabout—as though the writers knew all 
about our human preferences for short cuts and how 
human hopes would run along such lines only to be 
disappointed. 

One of the great New Testament words is a word 
for roundabout ways. It is translated “patience,” 
but is not the thing we often mean when we speak of 
patience, as though it were a tame, passive and anemic 
thing. As sometimes used “patience” is not a virtue 
to be coveted by any one. 

In its true meaning it has something of a soldier- 
ly quality about it. It is the virtue we need on a long 
and lengthening road, where after asking the distance 
at half-a-dozen successive points, we find ourselves 
apparently as far from the goal as we were when we 
started out! It is a ding-dong quality, that may need 
to sing or whistle to help the going. 

“In your patience ye shall win your lives,’? runs 

one of the great gospel promises. The Authorized 
Version which translates that as a command “in your 
patience possess ye your souls” is quite wrong. Jesus 
did not say that. Bishop Westcott said that if the 
work of the revisers had produced no other gain than 
that, their work would have been well worth while. 
It is Christ’s promise for roundabout ways—that in 
their patient, plodding endurance and fortitude his 
disciples will win through. Such is the quality that 
brings men victorious to the end of the way. God’s 
thoughts are long, long thoughts. He has long pa- 
tience. He cares for the going as much as He cares 
for the goal. The Israelites learned more on that 
roundabout way than perhaps they ever learned 
anywhere else. It is the struggle and the character 
developed by the struggle that matters. Character is 
never ashort cut. Its formation is no more spectacu- 
lar than is the slow building of chalk cliffs or of coral 
islands. It comes by day to day faithfulness and all 
the discipline that turns our anticipated short ways 
into roundabout ones. 
__ When we are led not by the way that is near, it 
is well to remember that it may prove a Divine 
leading, and what at the time disappoints may in the 
i and what seemed evil may finally prove 
good. 


* * * 


I’d rather see a sermon than hear one any day, 

I'd rather one should walk with me than merely show the way. 

The eye’s a better pupil and more willing than the ear; 

Fine counsel is confusing, but example’s always clear; 

And the best of all the preachers are the men who live their creeds, 

For to see the good in action is what everybody needs. 

I can soon learn how to do it if you’ll let me see it done. 

I can watch your hands in action, but your tongue too fast may 
run. 

And the lectures you deliver may be very wise and true; 

But I’d rather get my lesson by observing what you do. 

For I may misunderstand you and the high advice you give, 

But there’s no misunderstanding how you act and how you live. 

Selected. 
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L. O. Williams 


This is the essay which received the prize of $500 
offered by the Church Touring Guild, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, on ‘‘Travel as a Means of Promoting In- 
ternational Good Will.’’ Dr. Cadman is president of 
the Church Touring Guild and Dr. Frederick Lynch is 
secretary. The Church Touring Guild offers trips to 
Europe and Palestine at exceedingly low rates, and has 
for its chief purpose, not the making of money, but 
the promoting of good will through acquaintance with 
foreign peoples. 

Dr. Williams for many years was pastor of a Uni- 
versalist church in Buffalo, and is now living in that 
city and is engaged in literary work. 


The Editor. 


tact with the world at large than the people 
of the United States. It is a relief to add, 
however, that the limitation is less our fault 
than our misfortune. 

It is to our credit that for us patriotism extends 
to the soil we till and the air we breathe. We love 
our rocks and rills, our woods and templed hills. We 
answer to the call of our mountains and rejoice in the 
spectacle of far-flung rivers and endless plains. It is 
with honest pride that we sing of “America the 
Beautiful,” and count ourselves blest beyond the 
reach of alien breeds and foreign shores. 

Yet here the open mind must detect the absence 
of something which only intimacy with other lands 
can supply. With all our emotion we lack standards 
of comparison. Our love would be worth more if we 
knew more. Our admiration would be more convinc- 
ing, our pride less offensive to others, our attitude 
less self-sufficient, if in our mind’s eye the Old World 
and the New appeared together. To see Mount 
Tacoma side by side with the Matterhorn, the Mis- 
sissippi with the Nile, Niagara Falls with the Falls of 
the Zambesi in Africa, our prairies with the vast 
steppes of Russia, California or Florida with the circle 
of the Mediterranean, can never mean less loyalty or 
love for America. It means rather more of intelli- 
gence and sympathy, less of chauvinism and more of 
appreciation for lands and peoples other than our 
own. 

Moreover, we lack the fellowship of man with 
nature so characteristic of populations in the Old 
World environment. The Norwegian peasant farms 
his mountains and pastures his herds close under the 
glacier. His fiords are his highways and he reaps his 
seas for fish as the farmer reaps his fields for grain. 
Compare Interlaken with Colorado Springs. Both 
have been caught in the tide of scenic exploitation 
and they are about equal in general interest. But how 
human the one as compared with the other. The 
Swiss has his hamlet everywhere. His flock is on the 
mountain side, his chalet high among the clouds, his 
funicular where even the wild goat refuses to lead the 
way. Far up the Jungfrau on perpetual ice and snow 
Switzerland keeps holiday. A sense of domesticity, 
a feeling of friendliness for all that is, lifts the spirit 
to new levels of kindly appreciation. Or compare the 
warmest of the New England lakes with those of Italy 


—Winnespesaukee with Como, Moosehead with Garda 
—and how much more genial Italy is than America. 
How the peasant caresses every inch of his soil. 
How he responds to every feature of his landscape. 
Old severities relax, old barriers break, the old smug- 
ness of race superiority melts away. It is hard to see 
how any other spirit than that of good-will can come 
from Locarno. 

We do well to be proud of our history. It is the 
story of successful struggle against overwhelming odds, 
of achievement with far-reaching consequences both 
for ourselves and the world, of men whose names 
adorn the record of human greatness. But even here 
the tale is complete only as we see it in terms of that 
world history of which ours is a part. 

For America two hundred years is old and three 
hundred a limit—old for us as six hundred for Scot- 
land, a thousand for England, and two thousand for 
Rome. Under the Pyramids Bonaparte reminded 
his battalions that forty centuries were looking down 
upon them. This means that we have little perspec- 
tive, that our measure of human progress is too short 
for that wisdom which the larger vision brings. It 
accounts also for the undigested character of our na- 
tional thought, for our willingness to play the lone 
hand in international policy and purpose, and for our 
failure to grasp the significance of world ideals. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact 
that the occupation of a new world has been accom- 
plished under conditions which have obscured our 
historic connections with the lands from which we 
came. Our struggles with England, the persecutions 
which so often sent the oppressed to our shores, the 
hard terms of existence in older countries in contrast 
with which America looms to the imagination like a 
Garden of Eden—all these have conspired to weaken 
the ties which bind us to the old home. It is easy to 
forget, and in that forgetfulness to sacrifice a heritage 
for which we have specific need. Whatever the race 
or land from which we have sprung, there awaits us 
beyond the sea an ancestry, a background of racial 
thought and feeling, a world of aims and achievement, 
which makes for understanding and good-will. For 
the sake of the world as well as for the sake of our- 
selves we must refuse to be strangers in the Jands to 
which we must look for our beginnings as a people. 

With England this is especially desirable. Both 
nations need it for the good of their souls. If the 
average American of English antecedents, in whose 
mind still rankles traditions of British injustice in days 
gone by, could stand in Trafalgar Square and see the 
statue of George Washington looking down into the 
center of England’s glory, if as he approached West- 
minster Abbey with its memories of a thousand years 
he could see the bronze face of Abraham Lincoln 
gazing in at the doors, might he not well ask if the 
English mother is not more forgiving and forgetting 
than the daughter beyond the seas? Along the east 
and south, English shores are ‘dotted with towns and 
cities whose names Cavalier and Puritan alike re- 
peated in that other England to which they came. 
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In London the announcements of commerce and 
trade, the indications of world-wide interdependence 
on every hand, are constant reminders of a breadth of 
interest and sympathy all nations would do well to 
emulate. 

In like manner for the Teuton and the Slav, for 
the Latin whatever the tribe, even for the Asiatic 
seeking our shores, there are memories of home which 
in the interest of humanity he should count it a 
privilege to keep alive. 

Moreover, America is still young for art in any 
great way. Even the wealth and the leisure which 
makes art possible stifles the genius by which it is 
produced. Much of the art we have is ours by pur- 
chase rather than by those ventures of the spirit by 
which it is created. In Europe and even in Asia rich 
resources are ours through the common denominator 
of human ideals. In Italy we have beauty which 
makes all our advantages of use and skill seem poor 
indeed. Even the fields of the dead blossom with a 
sculpture which suggests lessons we should be glad 
to learn. To ignore it, to set our utilities in contrast 
with it as if our achievement were the only thing worth 
doing or even considering, is to shut ourselves from a 
world no one needs more than the naive dweller of 
Main Street, whether we locate it in New York City 
or on the plains of Nebraska. 

Nor is it certain that America has a right to claim 
for her religion a superiority over that of older root. 
Protestant or Catholic, it is easy for us to set values 
on our contributions of the Spirit we can not justify. 
Protestants here may still profit by the example of 
Scandinavia or even of Germany. The controversy 
between fundamentalist and modernist would be im- 
possible in the England of to-day. Nor is Catholicism 
in Europe the menace to liberty and progress so many 
of us like to depict. Indeed, those countries which 
have remained consistently Catholic through the 
centuries have succeeded quite as well as their Protes- 
tant brethren in such matters as general culture and 
social progress, to say nothing of church disestablish- 
ment and religious freedom. Besides, the range of 
ecclesiastical art and architecture, the richness of 
symbolism and ritual, the atmosphere of purity of 
thought and holiness, and the simple decency of 
everyday life and conduct, is a revelation to the man 
whose life has been limited to an American village. 
The chances are that in the dusk of some great cathe- 
dral or under the shadow of some historic shrine he 
will find himself using holy water regardless of what 
he has thought of Catholics at home. 

Our greatest limitation as a people is our fear of 
peoples of other lands. Those who come from afar 
are objects of suspicion. Our inexperience makes us 
uncomfortable with aliens. Our use of a single lan- 
guage, our ignorance of foreign customs, our distance 
from European life and thought, engender instinctive 
distrust and hate. We know so little that we become 
victims of rumor, in cases of doubt believe the worst, 
and discourage associations which make for apprecia- 
tion and good-will. For such evils nothing can sur- 
pass the experience which comes from a sojourn in 
environments from which the stranger has come. 

Not long ago we took a friend into French Cana- 
da. He had practised medicine for thirty years in one 


of our Eastern cities and thought he knew the Canuck. 
For a week we were guests of a family that could 
neither speak nor understand a word of English, in a 
village as French as the Normandy from which it had 
sprung three hundred years ago. As we went about 
from day to day, nothing interested us more than the 
doctor’s changing attitude and thought. The de- 
cency and order of town life, the respect for the Sab- 
bath and for things sacred, the courtesy of neighbors 
and the cultural status of the community, the spirit 
of industry and helpfulness everywhere, and the 
absence of anything like ugliness or rowdyism, did 
more to relieve prejudice and develop respect for those 
who spoke another tongue than any number of lec- 
tures or books could have done, however faithful and 
sympathetic. 

The experience may be repeated in any.country of 
Europe. We remember the report of the American 
woman who in pursuit of her calling flung herself on 
the line of the Red Army of Russia along the Polish 
frontier. Her experience of the consideration of the 
Russian soldier for a foreign woman without pass- 
ports is a rebuke to our notions of Russia herself. 
The memory of the German teacher who of his good- 
will served us as guide for his city, introducing us to 
its officials and making sure that we had comfortable 
quarters, still stands between us and the nightmare 
of the Boche so deftly fostered during the World 
War. Three hours in the railroad station at Strass- 
burg with wives and mothers and children taking 
leave of men entraining for the front still leaves the 
impression that hearts are much alike whether in 
Germany or America. Our first experience in an 
Italian hotel is fragrant yet. Refugees from the 
storm of war, knowing not whither to turn to reach 
New York, a clerk gave us the clue and saw that we 
profited by it with no other reward in sight than his 
consciousness of good-will. 

As much may be said of Europeans of greater 
culture and station. Even our attitude toward the 
Kaiser changes when we see his initials carved like a 
schoolboy’s on a rustic bench up in Norway. We 
never felt the Russia of the old regime as on the day 
we met a bearded intimate of the Czar on a boat in 
the Sogne Fiord. He introduced us to his wife and 
daughter, who spoke English without a flaw. For 
several days we talked of things Russian and American 
without suspicion or reservation. In that contact the 
Russia of hideous corruption and the knout like a 
dissolving view faded away, and we saw a great na- 
tion of simple but lovable people under the guidance of 
men who felt responsibility for the task to which they 
were committed. The International Congresses, 
whether of science or religion, industry or art, world 
policy or better understanding, afford opportunities 
for the larger mind and heart no American of intelli- 
gence should be willing to forego. The Peace Con- 
eresses have left impressions all over Europe and Asia, 
and even in America so far as we have shared in the 
deliberations, with a new sense of the meaning of 
common ideals for mankind. To hear the gracious 
word of some internationally minded ruler and to sit 
with his ministers, to listen to men who speak not only 
for self but for a sovereign people, is an experience 
which makes Jingoism ridiculous. Never a year goes 
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by without some notable gathering in which leaders 
from all over the world may sit together in good-will 
for the good of all. Hardly a capital of Europe is 
without its welcome in the interest of a larger mind 
and a more constructive mood. 

The same treatment is the only remedy for the 
sectarianism which so often invades national life. The 
religious leaders who composed the Lausanne Confer- 
ence went back to their respective fields of service 
each better equipped and more worthy of the cause 
he espoused because of the larger vision. If we regret 
that Rome was absent, we may still rejoice to know 
that we may see the Holy Father at the Vatican, 
Protestants though we are, and receive his blessing. 
To be received as a brother, to meet in sincerity and 
self-respect those whose point of view differs so widely 
from our own, to receive the Papal invitation to an 
audience, to climb the sacred stairs with the faithful 
and to await the presence of the greatest religious 
functionary on earth—what greater step can be 
taken toward that unity of heart and will which is 
good-will? Here we renounce no loyalties, interrupt 
no fidelities, avoid no responsibility we should hold 


dear. We reach new levels where animosities dis- 
appear. 

And it is not America alone that suffers from the 
need of wider skies. It is not only the loneliness of 
the prairie, the smug satisfaction of the isolated 
village or town, or the cheap sophistication of our 
great cities, which deserves rebuke. It is the men 
and women everywhere, whose wider enthusiasms and 
heartier sympathies, through narrowness of view and 
faulty education, often through a pride that is spuri- 
ous and a patriotism which is misconceived, are 
withheld from mankind at large. The European who 
has never seen America, the East which has never 
visited the West, the Australian who has never crossed 
his ocean barrier, are alike guilty with us of the 
United States, if they allow the regard for their human 
kind to be chilled by a national boundary. The un- 
derstanding which links nation to nation in a single 
fellowship making the reign of universal peace at 
least thinkable and urging the peoples of the world to 
new ventures and more generous co-operations, de- 
pends chiefly on the knowledge and inspiration a freer 
intercourse and a more courageous travel may supply. 


Storming the Citadel of Heaven 
Elbert W. Whippen 


=|HE plain fact is that while we have a consid- 
i} erable number of people in our communities 
S| who will support and give their labor to a 
certain class of activities which are estab- 
lished as respectable philanthropies and community 
services, our world is sadly in need of the type of man 
and woman which may be ranked as of the first order. 

To be sure we have some that approach this ideal. 
Evidence of this may be seen in the heroic missionary 
devotion of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, “On the Edge of 
the Primeval Forest,” in Africa, and in the refusal by 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones of a $6,000 sinecure in order to 
serve as a $1,500 missionary in India, as well as in 
the conscious renunciation of a man like Sherwood 
Eddy. 

But compared with the immensity of our present 
world, and the temptations which it presents, and its 
vast spiritual needs, it is pretty plain that our world 
is still sadly in need. 

Of course we know deep down in our hearts that 
if this be true, it is certain to have its evil effects upon 
the future and to leave our world increasingly un- 
satisfying to live in. 

The present situation is in fact an illustration of 
the adage—milk for babes and meat for men. It is 
to be greatly feared that in the recent decades re- 
ligiously our people have been fed on a spiritual diet 
of crackers and milk, and it is inevitable that they 
therewith could not be fitted for lives of rugged ma- 
turity. 

This condition is not one over which we should 
storm or get angry. Here we are, and we've just got 
_to start where we are. Toa certain extent the people 
are not to blame. They have taken the food which 
was given them, often with the indigestion or gnawing 
hunger pains which accompanied it. It is plain that 
if the people have struggled to get the best leader- 


ship they could, they must be largely exonerated. At 
the same time it is important to face the situation as 
it is, and to attempt with all the wit and wisdom we 
have to reach a solution. 

Tf, then, we are conscientious enough to seek the 
reason for this kindergarten kind of religion and the 
boyish men and girlish women that are the conse- 
quence, it will be found largely, I feel sure, in the 
failure of our generation to storm the citadel of Heav- 
en. By that, I mean the failure to take seriously the 
guidance of spiritual forces in life and to struggle with 
them for truth, reality, and direction. It may be 
put in another form by saying that we have substi- 
tuted the Golden Rule for the Great Commandments 
of Jesus. Men tend in business and social life to do 
unto others as they would be done by, because it is 
found that reciprocity pays, but men are often in- 
censed at the thought of the renunciation which is 
implied in the two great commandments. Or we 
may put it in another form by saying that a consid- 
erable number of Christian people have adopted in 
spirit if not in letter the words of Emil Ludwig in his 
foreword to “The Son of Man’’—“This story deals 
with ‘Jesus,’ and has not a word to say about ‘Christ.’ 
It does not meddle with theology; that arose later, 
and I do not pretend to understand it.” 

It may be possible for those who have talent, on 
this basis to satisfy their material desires, but it 
doesn’t go very far in the building of strong per- 
sonality or noble character. The point is that while 
God is very near to every one of us, we can not reach 
the fulfilment of life suggested by Christ unless we 
struggle with God as did Jacob in the night, and Jesus 
in Gethsemane. Personality: and character are 
achievements. We can not get them without travail 
and effort. And while it is true that there is a cer- 
tain kind of struggle in business or in social life it is 
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not alone sufficient to bring us to the measure of 
Christ. 

In this connection it is important for us to under- 
stand what is meant by the word Christ. I imagine 
that for a good many people the word Christ is simply 
a religious term for the name Jesus, and so perhaps 
one to be dispensed with as pedantic or old-fashioned. 
This is scarcely an adequate outlook. 

Dr. James Martineau, who I think must be re- 
garded as the ablest mind which the two liberal 
churches have produced, one who was regarded by 
some Englishmen as the greatest mind that England 
had in the nineteenth century, has discussed this sub- 
ject in a remarkable essay in the second volume of 
his four volumes of published essays. 

He remarks that in fact the Being that most 
liberal Christians worship is the second member of 
the Trinity, the Son, or the Christ. This is true be- 
cause the Christian Church, beginning with Paul and 
the Gospel writer John, has regarded that aspect of 
God which expressed itself in the life of Jesus, making 
him the Christ, as the same aspect which is the Author 
of the universe, the Father of human spirits, with His 
likeness and conscious of His law, and the active 
Force in history. This accounts for the assertion 
sometimes made that there is no salvation, no com- 
plete fulfilment of life, without Christ, 7. e., without 
the presence of that Power which alone can bring men 
to true righteousness. This accounts for the belief 
of some that Christ ruled to a certain extent the lives 
of Moses and the great literary prophets, as well as 
Plato, Socrates, Confucius, Plotinus and other great 
souls. Thus the word Christ is used to signify that 
mode of activity of God as Creator which makes life 
rich and beautiful, heroic and noble. 

This means that God the Father is thought of 
as He exists in Himself, apart from the outward ex- 
pression in the world and in men. It means that God 
the Holy Spirit is thought of as God imparting His 
life and will directly to men through prayer, medita- 
tion, and action. It does not mean that there are 
three Gods, but rather that it is possible to distin- 
guish three aspects of God’s nature. 

The observation of Dr. Martineau, which is 
concurred in by one of his ablest English successors, 
Dr. Wicksteed, is significant because it points to the 
fact that the greatness of Jesus of Nazareth was due 
to the fact that God dwelt in him. This fact is of 
course a mystery, as are all important things in life. 
But it is no less a fact. The records are plain enough 
on this point, and history has reaffirmed their validity 
in its effects on men. It is evident that as Jesus 
stormed the citadel of Heaven, he won for himself a 
precious power of personality which was uniquely 
wonderful. To think of him as merely an ethical 
teacher is a travesty on the records. Indeed it almost 
cuts out from the New Testament the glorious book 
of John and the magnificent Pauline epistles. 

It may now be asked whether the masses of 
people in our day take seriously the power of the 
Holy Spirit to direct and strengthen human life. 
For it is God in this aspect which is of great import- 
ance to us. Frederick D. Maurice, contemporary of 
Martineau, once said: “I can not but think that the 
reformation in our day, which I expect to be more 


deep and searching than that of the sixteenth century, 
will turn again upon the Spirit’s presence and life.” 

It may be said, I think, that it has been our failure 
to turn upon this great fact, and to take it seriously, 
which is a not inconsiderable cause of the puerility in 
public and private life. Some would say that we 
should rejoice because in this way the weaker side of 
the liberal position has been adopted in the past 
generation along with its positivetemphasis on the 
love of God. But it is clear that to be truly liberal 
we should continue to seek truth, or reality, even 
though it calls us to criticise the discernment of our 
fathers. 

Here is, in fact, a clear cut case where the Uni- 

tarian viewpoint, that God is one and only one, leads 
to the pushing of God so far away that He becomes 
an object of admiration rather than a force in life. 
It leads to the dropping of the word Christ as annoy- 
ing, to the view of Jesus as a prophet, and to the 
humanistic view of life. This is not the first time in 
history that this has occurred. It is a practical reason 
now why the liberal churches have been kept out of 
the Federal Council. It is also the practical reason 
why nearly all the Christian leaders of worth, includ- 
ing Hedge, Peabody, Martineau, and Wicksteed, 
have clung to the Trinity—one God with three mani- 
festations. We may not go into “elaborate theological 
distinctions,’”’ but others will. 
_ _ If, then, this influence of the Holy Spirit is so 
important in the making of a manhood which is truly 
admirable, there are certain questions to be asked 
about it: 

(1) I's the work of the Spirit real? Here is where 
our Bible has its importance. There is not space here 
to review in detail the message of the books, but our 
Bible may be summarized as the history of the Holy 
Spirit in its activities in men. This will be one phase 
of the Bible story. It sometimes puts this idea in the 
Old Testament in the form that “God said” or “God 
did,” and sometimes in the New Testament in Paul’s 
letters that “Christ said’’ or ‘‘Christ did.’’ In the 
Gospels we more frequently have it said that “the 
Spirit” did this or led Jesus to do that. The use of 
these three terms is a bit confusing until we see that 
they mean essentially the same thing—that it was 
God that was working in these men to make them 
great. 

It is in truth an evidence of the genius of Paul 
and the early church that they dared to conceive of 
the trinity in unity. For they thus drew together all 
the manifestations, in the Old Testament, in Greek 
philosophy, in Oriental theologies, and in the New 
Testament, into one unified, satisfying concept. It 
1s, Moreover, significant that practically all the great 
literature we have is a record of man’s struggle to 
reach the citadel of Heaven. Even some of our 
greater figures to-day in science as in art are concern- 
ing themselves, like Whitehead and Pupin, with this 
fact of God in human life. 

The following incident is told in Munger’s life 
of Horace Bushnell, noted Christian minister and 
prophet, of Hartford, Conn. Bushnell had been 
struggling to get conviction concerning the truths of 
Christianity, and at length one morning he appeared 
before his wife with glowing face and vibrant voice, 
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and exclaimed: “I have found the Gospel!’ This but 
supports the mass of evidence in the Old and New 
Testaments that God was real and spoke with real 
conviction to Moses, Jacob, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, 
John the Baptist, Jesus, Paul, John and a host of 
others. The fact that many in our day have lost their 
conviction of the reality of God as a practical reality, 
is evidence of the sad failure of the age to grasp the 
deep truth in the sacred records. 

(2) What sort of commands does the Spirit give? 
This is a striking question because the answer is so 
shocking. The Holy Spirit commands men to re 
nounce a great many of the joys of life in order to give 
painstaking, sacrificial service to the weaker and sickly 
brethren and to the world’s betterment. 

How the Spirit works, there is too little space to 
discuss. Briefly, it makes men more sensitive to 
pain, and sin, and shallowness, and evil; and com- 
mands with an undeniable authority to struggle 
against them. As Dean Matthews of King’s College, 
London, says in his admirable “Studies in Christian 
Philosophy,” and on the first page: “There is no say- 
ing of its Founder which has been more completely 
fulfilled than that in which he declared that he came 
to bring not peace but a sword.” 

This is, I presume, the most definite reason why 
Christianity has seemed incredible to men. Not 
simply that Jesus, the best and the bravest, was led 
by the Spirit to resist the world, to live in utter sim- 
plicity, and to give his earthly life in order to save 
stupid and evil men, but that ever since those who 
have most yielded themselves to this same Spirit 
have been drawn to a similar sort of renunciation and 
devotion. 

It is in fact shocking that this is so—that we live 
in such a paradoxical universe, in which the best men 
must give up wealth, and often family joys, and 
physical comforts, in order to serve those who are 
prodigal, as well as the many noble but struggling 
people. It is at this pot that Christianity meets 
its test. 

Many people feel like erying out against God be- 
cause of this fact. Indeed, we have the record which 
Jeremiah has naively given us of how he once defied 
God because of the sufferings that following this 
Spirit heaped upon him. “Thou hast deceived me, 
Jehovah; and I was deceived, ete.” (20:7ff.) And we 
have the record of words reputed to Jesus on the 
cross, crying out in his great human sigh: ‘““My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

It is exceedingly strange to live in a world in 
which one must be constantly at conflict with the baser 
and shallower influences. But it is this strange sort 
of life to which we may be certain the Holy Spirit 
calls men and women. 

One of the truly great figures in our recent life 
was Dr. H. G. Mitchell. He was brought up a Metho- 
dist. became an mternationally known Old Testa- 
ment scholars, and was put out of Boston University 
in 1906 for championing the liberal interpretation of 
the Bible. He later went to Tufts. He was great be- 
cause he was Jed in an almost childlike way by the 
Holy Spirit, and acknowledged it freely. He gave his 
entire life to preparing himself and teaching men for 
the ministry. Once he said to his class: “If you are 


gong to be a preacher or a teacher you must put 
all that you get back into your work.” This was 
what the Spirit led him to do. 

(8) What ts the use of living then? The answer to 
this question is not hard to find. Itisan evenstranger 
fact than the fact that he who storms the citadel 
is led against the evils and emptiness of life, that he 
who follows with childlike trust the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit experiences a new satisfaction in living 
which can only adequately be described as a new 
life. 

This does not mean that the pains and suffer- 
ings of this life are done away. In fact he who is 
guided by the Holy Spirit becomes more sensitive to 
the pains of others as well as to his own pains. But 
it means that with this sensitiveness, this travail, 
this costingness, comes a sense of equanimity and 
peace—Eternal Life. 


An acquaintance some years ago called my at-. 


tention to the fact that a certain group of Jewish 
people who have repudiated the synagogue and be- 
come free thinkers—that is, very often, unimaginative 
thinkers—seek out the companionship of sincere 
Christian believers. This might also be said of many 
Gentiles. It is not strange that this is so, for, as Jesus 
pointed out long ago, man is a child of God, and he is 
alienated from his true life until he is led by the 
Spirit of God. ; 

This means that the true joy of living is in follow- 
ing the Holy Spirit, whithersoever He will lead one. 
it will mean one sort of life for one person, and another 
for another. But all who follow it will find it to mean, 
in addition to heroic sacrifice and renunciation, de- 
voted labor and study and obedience, also a sense of 
the fulfillment of life, a knowledge of having the 
greatest question that puzzles the inner heart of man 
settled and settled right. It will give a glow and a 
joy to life such as will make no one doubt that the cost 
is cheap for the delight that is brought. “I will 
trust Him even though He slay me.” 

An interesting illustration is to be found in 
Ezekiel’s story (3 : 3): “And he said unto me, Son of 
man, cause thy belly to eat, and fill thy bowels with 
this roll that I give thee. Then did I eat it, and it 
was in my mouth as honey for sweetness.” 

A good deal of difference often lies in a letter or a 
syllable. A lot of fun has been made by the distinction 
between the two Greek words Homoiousian and 
Homoousian, as if no difference could be made by a 
letter. Yet there is in that difference a world of 
meaning. Similarly, between our two words senti- 
mentality and sentiment there is much difference of 
meaning. One means something weak, selfish, base. 
The other means something strong, noble, beautiful. 
Again, the two words childish and childlike present 
a vivid contrast. To be childish, boyish, in mature 
life, is distressing. But to be childlike, with the naive 
responsiveness to the good, the beautiful, the true, 
to be filled with the eagerness, the strenuousness, the 
questfulness, and withal the joyousness, of the child, 
to be eager to sacrifice all for truth, for sincerity, for 
God—this is the triumphant fulfilment of nature’s 
gifts, this is manhood nobly lived, this is Christlike- 
ness! This is born of obedience to the Holy Spirit. 
This is victory with God! 
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Clarence E. Rice 


=| one wishes to understand religious conditions 
4] in England, it is necessary of course to observe 
( the Church of England itself—the Establish- 
mie} ment as it is called—both in the large cities 
and in the rural districts. He must also be familiar 
with two other phases of religious life here, namely, 
that of the Free Churches and of the great universities. 

Perhaps the greatest representative of the Free 
Churches in London is the celebrated City Temple, 
where Joseph Parker, Reginald Campbell, J. Fort 
Newton and the present pastor, Dr. Norwood, have 
preached to great congregations. Here, too, Maude 
Royden first began her career under J. Fort Newton. 
Years ago I heard Joseph Parker at the height of his 
fame speak from this pulpit. 

One Sunday evening in September I went to the 
City Temple to hear Dr. Norwood. The congrega- 
tion was large, as usual, and some time before the 
service began practically all seats were taken. The 
service was semi-liturgical and a large mixed choir 
from the gallery sang an anthem and the hymns. It 
was a fine congregation, thoughtful and attentive, much 
like any congregation in Boston or New York. Dr. 
Norwood’s subject was, ““Do We Believe in Hell?” 
It was forceful, dynamic, stirring, and if I had closed 
my eyes I could well have imagined myself in a Uni- 
versalist church, so closely did the preacher follow 
our distinctive declarations as to God’s Fatherhood 
and adequate punishment for sin. I had heard Dr. 
Norwood several times in Washington, and waited 
after the congregation had dispersed to greet him. 

After a hard day at the City Temple, where he 
had preached two sermons, he was still much alive 
and ready to talk. We spoke about our mutual 
friend, his immediate predecessor, J. Fort Newton, 
whom he was to meet the next month while on another 
trip to America. He kept track, he said, of the dis- 
cussion as to dual fellowship which is rife among us, 
and of course, was most familiar with the situation 
here in England and the trend toward closer fellow- 
ship between the Free Churches and the Church of 
England. I left him with the feeling that here was a 
broad, cordial cosmopolitan, who knows religion as 
it is both in America and England. 

During the next week my wife and I were invited 
out for the afternoon to Buckhurst Hill, where the 
family and relatives of dear parishioners of ours in 
Springfield, Mass., have their home. We had the de- 
lightful experience of riding on top of a London bus 
through the Epping Forest to this English home be- 
yond the bounds of the city. If you have never visited 
in a real English home, you can hardly imagine the 
delightful cordiality and hospitality of English people. 
Buckhurst Hill looks across green fields and rolling 
country, and combines village and country life, while 
it is in close proximity to London. 

Our Epping Forest friends are devoted members 
of a Free Church. One of the family is the wife of 
Dr. Wicks of Southfields, London, a Baptist minister 
of some note. Dr. Wicks and his wife called upon us 
later at our hotel in London, and his knowledge of re- 


ligious conditions in the Baptist Church enabled him 
to give us a view of religious conditions which one 
would not get from attending the Established Church. 

That day these new friends took me to a hall in 
the heart of London, where week-day noon meetings 
were being held, and where Dr. Campbell Morgan 
was the preacher. Every seat in the large hall was 
taken, and many were standing. Dr. Morgan, who 
has preached many times in America and is a master 
of expository preaching as well as a leader in the Free 
Churches, held this large congregation to close atten- 
tion. The congregation was made up largely of 
business men who went back at the close of the ser- 
vice to their afternoon’s work. It seemed to me a 
meeting of great significance, and the Church of. Eng- 
land, great as it is, can not reckon without this large 
element which, in times past, they slightingly called 
Dissenters. Dr. Morgan and Dr. Wicks are warm 
friends, and it is expected that the latter will be among 
the lecturers the coming summer at Northfield and 
other places. 

After my brief association with, and observation 
of, the Free Churches in London and vicinity, we 
spent some two weeks at the great universaties of 
Oxford and Cambridge. There are twenty-four 
colleges at Oxford and eighteen at Cambridge. Each 
college has its quadrangles and courts, and many 
of them greenswards sometimes containing acres 
of velvety lawns as beautiful as I have ever seen. 
Add to these the great elms and beeches and other 
trees, with the river winding in and out through the 
fields, and one has a rare picture of beauty. 

Never, it seems to me, have I seen a more en- 
chanting scene than one faces as he stands in the 
large court at St. John’s College, Cambridge, with a 
vista of the river Cam fiowing through the fields, the 
shaded walks leading here and there and the old Gothic 
buildings of Trinity and King’s College looming above 
the river. 

Then there is always the historic background of 
these ancient institutions. At Oxford, yonder, in 
front of Balliol,is the spot where Latimer and Ridley 
were burned at the stake, and here the tower where 
Cranmer, soon to suffer a like fate, looked out upon 
the burning of these great reformers. The Oxford 
Movement started at Oriel, a college made famous 
by such names as Pusey, Newman, Arnold and 
Rhodes. Going on to Christ Church College, we 
passed Pembroke, over the gate of which is pointed 
out Johnson’s room where he lived before his name 
had made Pembroke famous. 

__ Cambridge, with a population of sixty thousand, 
with a student body numbering some six thousand, 
seems greatly over-churched. With services being held 
in fifteen or twenty college chapels each day as well as 
in Numerous parish churches in the town, congrega- 
tions are meager and little interest is shown. Perhaps 
I am wrong, but more and more I gained the impres- 
sion that the religious life of both colleges and town 
had degenerated into mere formalism and lip service. 

In one of the prominent college chapels at an eve- 
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ning service there was the officiating dean and his 
assistant resplendent in college gowns and eccleésias- 
tical robes, and only the sexton and one other person 
participating in the service. At another time, at 
evening prayer, where there was a full vested choir 
with beautiful music, there were, besides the choir 
and officiating dons, but four persons besides my son 
and myself in the congregation. And this service 
perhaps was fairly representative of many others in 
the various college chapels if not in the parish churches. 
I did not approach the problem in any critical spirit, 
but it did seem to me that these great universities 
had little of vital religious interest to offer the people. 

Of course I do not forget that these are scholastic 
institutions and that the colleges are dealing with 
many thousands of students, and—as we all know in 
America—students are sui generis and care little for 
college chapel. But can the Church of England and 
the great university authorities make no change? 
And must all this splendid mummery go on through 
the centuries? Is religion dead in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge? And would not students respond if vital 
religion were offered them? 

I came away charmed with all their historic and 
literary associations, with their beautiful vistas, their 
buildings and towers, but not happily impressed with 
what they offered for modern religious life. 

Leaving Oxford we traveled by motor bus and 
express train into “glorious Devon” with its rugged 
coast, its wild moors and deep ravines. We had al- 
ways wanted to visit the Lorna Doone country, and 
the day we motored from Minehead over the moors 
and mountains of Devon where the scenes of Black- 
more’s great story are laid, is one long to be remem- 
bered. What matter if “Lorna Doone” is mostly 
fiction, the ride over the hills covered with heather 
and gorse, the wild ponies of the moorland, the gorge 
at Watersmeet, the little church standing alone on 
the hill, where Lorna and John Ridd were married— 
all are alive with interest. Returning to the hotel 
at nightfall after the long day’s motor trip, it was 
hard to realize that we were but a few hours from 
London. 

We took the steamer next day and saw the beau- 
tiful coast from Minehead to Clovelly and then by 
motor coach by way of Exeter to Torquay—one of the 
great seaside resorts on the south coast of England. 
The sheltering mountains round about Torquay and 
the winds from the south make this a climate much like 
that of Italy, and many come to this place to escape 
the rigors of the winters of London and vicinity. 
Here for ten days we enjoyed the sunshine and soft 
southern breezes not too plentiful at this time of 
year in England. 

On the two Sundays spent at Torquay, I at- 
tended several services and record here one or two 
impressions. In a Baptist church near at hand there 
was a series of meetings being held through the week 
by a canon of the Church of England. On this Sun- 
day evening the church was full of interested listeners. 
The Episcopal canon conducted the entire service 
alone in the absence of the pastor. Without liturgy 
or ritual or Episcopal vestments he preached the 
sermon, offered extempore prayers and exhorted the 
brethren as any good Baptist or Methodist might do. 


At first I wondered if I had not made a mistake, but 
learned that it was exactly as advertised, and that this 
canon of some Episcopal diocese farther north was 
giving much time to preaching in Nonconformist 
pulpits. It seems to be significant of the unity of the 
spirit in the various ecclesiastical bodies which is 
being manifested both at home and here in England. 

The last Sunday we spent in Torquay was a 
beautiful day in October, and we walked out into the 
country to a delightful little church at Cockington, a 
village about two miles from where we were stopping. 
The church and living, the village and countryside, is 
owned by the lord of the manor. The church dates 
back many centuries, and one could trace the dif- 


‘ferent kinds of architecture, Norman, Romanesque 


and Gothic, but all blended in the small but perfect 
gem of a Church of England. People were gathering, 
but whence I could not say, for there were but a few 
cottages in sight. The church was well filled, and 
presently the family from the manor entered by a side 
door and took their seats in the manor pew, or rather 
room, which was like a small chapel separated by a 
carved screen, next to the chancel. It was St. Michael’s 
and All Angels’ Day, and the preacher gave us an im- 
pressive sermon on “Angels.” They are God’s mes- 
sengers who do His bidding. After the service -the 
family from the manor departed by the side door, and 
the congregation, which seemed to me particularly 
well dressed and of superior quality, wended their 
way down the hillside. I do not suppose this was a 
typical rural church, but I know there are hundreds 
of rural churches that require much fostering by the 
rural deans and the bishops in charge. 

I can not say that my two months’ observation 
of churches of various kinds has given me more than 
a superficial judgment of the religious life in England. 
But, at all events, I have heard nothing of ancient 
or musty dogma in any church and I have heard prac- 
tical, up-to-date preaching wherever I have been. 
Moreover, if signs are significant there is a general 
and growing interest in church unity, and I know 
there are thousands praying that there soon may 
come, if not corporate unity, at least the unity of the 
spirit that will forever do away with dissension and 


give new life to a needy world. 
* * * 


AFTERWARD 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


I’m glad I brought him pansies bunched, 
All quaint, and fine, and neat, 

And from the silvered, zigzag fence 
A spray of bittersweet. 


He said wild huckleberries made 
A boy of him again. 

I’m glad I went into the woods, 
And filled a basket then. 


This rocker on the porch was his, 
And Oh, I’m glad for this— 

I hurried back one busy day 
To leave a second kiss 


Upon his cheek. In heaven there can 
Be neither hurt nor lack ; 

But Oh, Lord God, I thank Thee for 
That time I hurried back. 
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Who Wouldn’t Be a Christian? 
The Spirit Within the Wheels 
George A. Gay 


Dae HRISTIANITY originated in a life, and it 
) g, g}| was carried from Jerusalem to Rome by 
im ‘éyx] men whose lives were irresistible. No 

rel} powerful church sent Paul to Europe. No 
elaborate ritual won converts. No intricate theological 
structure aroused the admiration of Greeks and 
Romans. An irreproachable life accomplished what 
no institution or system could achieve. The sim- 
plicity of the early Christians was notorious. 

The medium through which the new religion 
was communicated was first of a]l a group of in- 
dividuals who traveled about telling the “‘good news.” 
In course of time, as the apostles died and the disciples 
passed away, four little books were written, and a few 
personal letters were preserved, and other fragmen- 
tary writings appeared, and the Christians employed 
the gospels and epistles and Acts and other writings 
to tell the glad tidings. ‘‘No one who has cared to 
study the gospels with any degree of intelligent sym- 
pathy, has failed to realize the personality there re- 
vealed and to come in some way or other under its 
influence.” “The center in the new religion is not 
an idea, nor a ritual act, but a personality.” The 
opponents of Christianity pointed out that there was 
little new in it. The Christians, in reply, ‘indicated 
their founder. He was new.” (Glover, “The Con- 
flict of Religions,” etc., pp. 116, 140.) 

The origin of Christianity and the grounding of 
Christianity was Jesus. 

But “religious experience must be rationalized 
and systematized.” ‘A theology is the legitimate off- 
spring of a religion.”” (Peabody, ‘The Church of the 
Spirit,” p. 20.) So is a church. We must not be 
surprised, then, to learn that the loyalty to a great 
person which characterized the early Christians and 
which proved contagious, led to increasing specula- 
tion, and this developed into a theological debate of 
universal proportions and significance. We must not 
be surprised, either, when we read that the increase 
in numbers necessitated some kind of organization, 
and as a result that churches were established in 
various centers of civilization. The peculiar condi- 
tions prevailing in the Roman Empire, and the in- 
tellectual unrest of the period when Paul and others 
‘carried the “good news” abroad, favored the building 
of a mighty church, and this situation prepared the 
soil in which there was to grow the most remarkable 
ecclesiastical machine and the most influential devo- 
tional institution the world has seen, the Catholic 
Church. The leaders of this church, at various times, 
dreamed of a kingdom of heaven on earth (as did Jesus) 
and they clothed their dream with reality in the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

Glover writes: “The Jew offered the pattern of 
a theocracy, and the Roman of a hierarchy of officials, 
but it took two centuries to produce the church of 
Cyprian. The series of running fights with Greek 
speculation in the second century contributed to the 
natural and acquired instincts for order and system— 
particularly in a world where such instincts had little 


opportunity of exercise in municipal, and less in 
political, life. The name was, as Harnack says, a 
masterly stroke—the ‘ecclesia of God’ suggested 
to the Greek the noble and free life of a self-governing 
organism such as the ancient world had known, but 
raised to a higher plane and transfigured from a Peri- 
clean Athens to a Heavenly Jerusalem. Fine con- 
ceptions and high ideals clung about the idea of the 
church in the best minds, but in practise it meant the 
transformation of the gospel into a code, the repres- 
sion of liberty of thought, and the final extinction of 
prophecy. For the view that every one of these re- 
sults was desirable, reason might be shown in the 
vagaries of life and speculation which the age knew, 
but it was obviously a departure from the ideas of 
Jesus.” (See “Conflict of Religions,” ete., p. 158.) 

Thus the church developed from the little group 
of believers in Jesus at Jerusalem, through the inter- 
mediate stages necessitated by the circumstances, to 
the state-church. The Christians constituted a per- 
secuted minority until Constantine recognized the 
unifying power of their religion and granted religious 
toleration, then complete freedom (312), and finally 
conferred upon the church royal favor (333). The 
official guidance of the church changed, too. In the 
apostolic church there were few leaders, and each in- 
dividual was urged to use his gifts for the good of all. 
Churches in cities like Antioch, on account of the 
numerous converts, increased income, and wide pres- 
tige, became centers of influence, and their leaders 
were recognized as privileged men. Bishops were no 
longer servants but directors of large religious estab- 
lishments. Rival bishops contended for place and 
power. Constantinople became the most influential 
Christian bishopric in the East, and Rome steadily 
assumed larger proportions and greater authority. 
In the final struggle between East and West Rome 
won, and became the most influential center of 
Christianity. The Pope was the logical product— 
one church, one head. 

During these early centuries the theological 
Opinions were crystallizing. All sorts of theories were 
advanced to account for Christ, and the man Jesus 
was lost to view in the heavenly Christ, the divine- 
human agent of salvation. Questions about modes 
of baptism, about the celebration and significance of 
the eucharist, and hundreds of other matters, were 
debated. The year 325 witnessed the adoption by a 
majority of the bishops of the creed now known as 
the Nicean Creed. Constantine’s ambition was about 
to be realized—one state, one church, one creed, and 
Constantine master of all. Ferment continued for 
two hundred years, and it was not until the Fifth 
General Council met at Constantinople in 553 that 
orthodoxy was established. 

We might infer from a brief review of the church 
that in one thousand years she became the sole ruler 
of the spiritual destinies of Europe, and that her 
power, sufficiently great to intimidate emperors and 
to fire the ambition of kings, was absolute. Such was 
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not strictly the case. The Roman Catholic Church 
never fully displaced the Eastern Church, and Russia 
adopted the Greek Orthodox faith, while the Coptic 
Church prevailed in North Africa. There were also 
schisms within the Roman Church, and _ heresies 
occasioned continual uneasiness. Yet the church of 
authority, the church that spoke for God, was practi- 
cally in full control of the religious situation, and, at 
times, of the political situation as well. 

This powerful ecclesiastical machine with its 
popes, its celibate clergy, its tax-free lands and build- 
ings, its army of monks and nuns, its spies at court 
and camp, its enormous wealth, its libraries, its fleets, 
and its widely-extended influence, might be called the 
“wheels.” 

Within those wheels, those incessantly active 
wheels, there was a spirit at work. There was a church 
within the church, and Francis Greenwood Peabody 
calls that “The Church of the Spirit.”” This was the 
vital force, the real, the enduring, the unseen but 
eternal life. 

A peculiar and significant fact appears wherever 
the Church of the Spirit is manifested—there is an 
emphasis upon the simplicity of the gospel teachings, 
and a return to Jesus. This was the ground upon 
which the heretics stood. Pelagius and his disciples, 
for instance, insisted upon a Christianity in which the 
main emphasis should be moral instead of theological. 
They declared that the first question to be asked 
about any theological system is: Does it stand for a 
God who is morally good, and does it help men to be 
better men and to lead better lives? Another group, 
at a later date, the Donatists, were champions of re- 
ligion as a way of life. They called men back to the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

For a thousand years these ideas recurred to 
trouble the church, and from the opening of the twelfth 
century onward the notable heretics demanded moral 
and spiritual qualities of life, while they opposed the 
claims of the church as a mysterious entity and an 
instrument of grace. 

Arnold of Brescia loved the common people, and 
as he considered the wrongs suffered by them, he 
leaped to the revolutionary conclusion that bishops 
and other clerics should be spiritual guides and not 
temporal rulers and controllers of destiny. Peter 
Waldo was a similar type, a lover of the common 
people and their champion against the landed gentry 
of the church. The church, in an attempt to stamp 
out the Waldensians and the Albigenses, resorted to 
a crusade. 

John Wyclif, in England, attacked the evils of 
the monastic life, defied the Pope, translated the 
Bible into English for the common people, and sent 
out preachers on foot to carry the good news to all. 
John Hus, his spiritual disciple, was martyred for 
his convictions. Joan of Arc listened and obeyed her 
voices instead of church, pope, and councils, and she 
was burned at the stake. 

There was another class of heretics—those who 
employed the intellect to modify the theological 
doctrines of the church, and Peter Abelard was the 
greatest of these. 

There was still another type of mind that the 
church regarded with suspicion—the mystics. St. 


Francis of Assisi, St. Bernard, St. Benedict, Savona- 
rola. Devout women were also conspicuous for their 
endeavors to find the way of life. And all of these 
discovered in the gospels the incentive which moved 
them to embrace piety, poverty, and helpfulness. 

The strong men of the Reformation period, Luther, 
Erasmus, Melanchthon, Zwingli, and others, had no 
intention of deserting the church. They desired to 
reform the evils which had become deeply entrenched 
through centuries of practise. The entire group 
which has been described loved the church, prayed 
for its purification, worked to cleanse it, and, whether 
persecuted or not, thought themselves loyal to their 
great mother. 

The conclusions to which we are forced as a result 
of this study is that the saving force of Christianity, 
that which purified religious practises, and which 
stimulated intellectual progress, and which enriched 
the ethical content of the faith, resided not in the 
machine, vast and powerful as it was, but in the 
daring souls who, because of their love for their 
church and for humanity, departed from the es- 
tablished beliefs and customs, and called men back 
to the simplicity of early Christianity. It was this 
Church of the Spirit, this spirit within the wheels, 
that preserved the essence of the Christian religion. 

We must always remember that the church was 
an earthen vessel, but that it bore within it the treasure 
which we call Christianity. -The story of the life 


and teachings of Jesus, the ethics of the “way”— 


these were carried to Europe despite the weaknesses, 
the follies, the evils, which clung like barnacles to the 
Roman Catholic ship. 

* 


* * 


TOO BUSY TO LIVE 


He hadn’t time to greet the day, 

He hadn’t time to laugh or play; 

He hadn’t time to wait a while, 

He hadn’t time to give a smile; 

He hadn’t time to glean the news, 

He hadn’t time to dream or muse; 

He hadn’t time to train his mind, 

He hadn’t time to be just kind; 

He hadn’t time to see a joke, 

He hadn’t time to write his folk; 

He hadn’t time to eat a meal, 

He hadn’t time to deeply feel; 

He hadn’t time to take a rest, 

He hadn’t time to act his best; 

He hadn’t time to help a cause, 

He hadn’t time to make a pause; 

He hadn’t time to pen a note, 

He hadn’t time to cast a vote; 

He hadn’t time to sing a song, 

He hadn’t time to right a wrong; 

He hadn’t time to send a gift, 

He hadn’t time to practise thrift. 

He hadn’t time to exercise, 

He hadn’t time to scan the skies; 

He hadn’t time to heed a cry, 

He hadn’t time to say good-by; 

He hadn’t time to go abroad, 

He hadn’t time to serve his God; 

He hadn’t time to lend or give, 

He hadn’t time to really live; 

He hadn’t time to read this verse, 

He hadn’t time—he’s in a hearse. 
Grenville Kleiser in the Detroit Free Press. 
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EMMONS TAKES HOLD FOR WASHINGTON 


i) HE Rev. Charles Henry Emmons began work 

$| with the Universalist General Convention 
January 1, 1929. He is to take charge of 
the work connected with completing the 
canvass for the Universalist National Memorial 
Church in Washington, D. C. 

At a meeting of the National Memorial Cam- 
paign Committee held recently in Boston Mr. Km- 
mons was elected vice-chairman of the committee, 
and at a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention he was appointed for the time being to the 
Universalist Headquarters staff, to report to Dr. 
Etz, the Executive Secretary. Dr. Etz also is now 


REV. C. H. EMMONS 


chairman of the National Memorial Church Cam- 
paign Committee, in place of Dr. Lowe, resigned. 

Charles Henry Emmons was born October 27, 
1879, at Bridgeport, Conn. He was educated at the 
Bridgeport High School and the Crane Divinity 
School of Tufts College, graduating from the latter 
institution in 1905 with the degree of B. D. On 
June 22, 1905, he was ordained as a minister of the 
Universalist Church. He held student pastorates at 
Derry, N. H., Hartland Four Corners, Vt. His regular 
pastorates have been Quincy, Mass., 1904-1905, All 
Souls, Portland, Me., 1905-1910, Portsmouth, N. H., 
1910-1912, Linesville, Penn., 1913-1914, Junction 
City, Kansas, 1914-1916, Riverside, Cal., 1916-1918. 

In September, 1918, he entered the service of the 
Y. M. C. A., and soon went over seas, serving in Paris 
in charge of motor transportation supplies until 
August, 1919. 

In October, 1919, he took up the work of the Near 
East Relief, staying with that organization until 
June 30, 1928.. He was Regional Director for Southern 
California, Arizona and New Mexico, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, and later Regional Director 
for New England. From July 1, to Nov. 1, 1928, he 
was Regiona] Representative for New England of the 
American Peace Society. 
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In connection with his Near East work he had the 
interesting experience of being made an honorary 
member of the Grand Orient of Greece, Scottish Rite 
Masons, and of the Blue Lodge of Athens. 

Through the organization which he built up at 
Los Angeles for the Near East, he raised money for 
the care of ten thousand orphans. 

It is believed that with his large experience and 
many contacts, he will be able to rénder valuable help 
to the Universalist denomination. 

Mr. Emmons is a member of the Odd Fellows as 
well as a Mason, and also belongs to the Kiwanis Club 


of Boston. 


RURAL-URBAN CONFLICT AND THE CHURCH 
James Myers 


The dinner which was set before us by the Ladies’Aid So- 
ciety of the Huntley Congregational church did full justice to 
the renown of that organization for bountiful provision to the 
needs of the inner man. But the genuine interest in this occa- 
sion did not, as at many church dinners, end with the apple pie! 
The best was yet to be. 

“We have come here to-day,’’ said the pastor, ‘‘to confer 
with a group of friends, city ministers, theological students, 
Y. W. C. A. secretaries, and others, who have come out from 
Chicago to discuss the economic problems of the farmer. They 
desire more light upon the serious feeling of conflict which has 
arisen between the city and the surrounding dairy country, 
which supplies the city’s milk.”’ 

The first speaker was the superintendent of the splendid 
consolidated school. ‘‘One of the chief dangers to our civiliza- 
tion,’”’ he said, ‘‘is class division, augmented by feelings of in- 
justice. It is a good omen when the church undertakes to re- 
solve such conflicts between economic classes, and in no place is 
such conciliation needed more than between city and country.” 
And the village banker said, ‘“‘Amen!”’ 

There followed addresses by the county agricultural agent 
and by two local dairy farmers, members of the church. They 
recounted the outstanding facts in recent rural economics, high 
taxes, mounting percentages of mortgages on farms, the deflated 
“farmer’s dollars,’’ the high percentage of tenant farmers, and 
the severe financial losses borne by the dairymen as a result of 
the recent (1926) ordinance of the city of Chicago requiring 
tuberculin-tests of all cows producing milk for the city. The 
latter ordinance, giving only a few months’ notice, had resulted 
in heavy losses to the farmers whose herds had been tested. 
These losses had ranged between $500 and $2,000 for each man, 
according to the size of his herd and the percentage of cows 
condemned. The average loss to the farmers in this community 
was about $1,000. The tests often revealed tuberculosis in 
cattle of the finest appearance, and conscientiously built-up 
herds might yield the heaviest losses. 

State indemnities for condemned cattle, although recently 
increased, have failed to meet the cost of replacements with 
tested cows. ‘‘Cow testing is a good thing,’ said one of the 
farmers, “‘but the trouble is that the price of milk from tested 
cows is actually lower than we used to get a few years ago, with- 
out testing.’’ The farmers of the inner Chicago milk shed are 
reported to have spent eight million dollars in, replacing con- 
demned cattle. “Increased capital investment and increased 
financial risk,’’ said another dairyman, “yet the return on my 
money is lower than it used to be.’’ Will somebody please page 
the economic principle of higher interest on investments entail- 
ing greater risks? ‘The tests are all right for the public,” said a 
farmer, “but they have meant heavy money losses and real hard- 
ship to the farmers who have tried to co-operate for the public’s 
health. Apparently in this case it doesn’t pay to be good.” 

A conviction of sin was born among the city visitors in the 
village church that day. The old church has no doubt seen many 
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an evangelistic effort in its time. Perhaps for the first time this 
thing took place. The social gospel got home. Representatives 
of a consuming public frankly faced their collective selfishness in 
accepting all of the benefits of the tuberculin tests and increased 
protection for their children’s health, while the farmers had 
chiefly paid the price. Will forms of collective religion some 
day come to function effectively in the ethical, social, and eco- 
nomic relations between city and country? 

It is interesting to observe the effect of religion among the 
farmers themselves, as they have faced the severe ethical tests 
of their economic struggle in the past few years. Huntley is a 
village of eight hundred inhabitants in McHenry County, which 
is the largest dairy producer of all the counties in the state of 
Illinois. A survey of ‘“‘The Religion of Two Hundred Farmers 
of McHenry County” reveals some interesting facts. This study 
was made by Dr. Arthur E. Holt, professor of Social Ethics at 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. and the Rev. Carl Hutchin- 
son, Research Associate. Personal interviews were employed 
and a carefully worked out questionnaire was used. Those in- 
terviewed were so distributed geographicaliy as to assure repre- 
sentative samples. They included Catholics, Lutherans, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Congregationalists, Universalists, and those who 
expressed no church preference. Of the two hundred farmers 
interviewed, 34 per cent expressed themselves as “‘strong for the 
church,”’ 22.5 per cent were moderately for the church, 36 per 
cent were mildly for the church, 7 per cent were neutral, 0.5 
per cent were opposed to the church. 

Now, an interesting fact brought out by the survey was that 
two-thirds of those who are strong for the church are strong for 
the Farm Bureau and the Pure Milk Association (the association 
of farmers which has voluntarily adopted testing and is co- 
operating in every way to produce pure milk). The report also 
shows that, whereas those who are strong for the church repre- 
sent only 34 per cent of all the farmers surveyed, yet this group 
furnishes two-thirds of those who rate strong for constructive 
farm organizations. And although those who are strong for the 
church represent only about one-third of the whole group, yet 
they furnish 42 per cent of those who tested early, voluntarily 
shouldering the severe losses involved for the sake of human 
health, and in anticipation of the later ruling by the city council. 

Feeling ran high in rural communities while the farmers 
faced these decisions. A pastor told of members of his congrega- 
tion who tested early, who felt obliged to sleep in their barns, 
shotguns by their sides, to make sure that neighbors who opposed 
the test did not put kerosene in their milk during the night. The 
results of the human and ethical tests involved seem to have 
registered favorably for the influence of the church in social 
ethics, so far as the farmers are concerned. 

But to survey the religion of individual farmers was not 
enough. If the church was to mediate in the rural-urban con- 
flict it had to tackle the larger social problems, devise ways to 
bring together representatives of the economic groups involved. 
Professor Holt, who is also chairman of the Commission on the 
Church. and Industry of the Chicago Federation of Churches, 
therefore proceeded, with the help of the Rural Committee of 
the Department of Research and Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches, to make a scientific study of the entire 
situation. This study covered a period of over a year and com- 
prised all the major social, ethical, and economic factors in- 
volved in the production and distribution of milk in the Chicago 
area. 

With this factual material available as a basis for intelligent 
discussion, the Commission on the Church and Industry called a 
conference at the Chicago Theological Seminary Oct. 29 and 30, 
1928. Dr. Benson Y. Landis of the Federal Council presented 
the tentative findings of the Research Department’s report, 
which have now been published by the department in final 
form, in Information Service for December 1, 1928. 

Over one hundred and fifty Chicago ministers were present 
at the conference, together with a number of pastors of rural 
churches, a few farmers, social workers, labor union leaders, 


city officials, and others. Addresses were made and the report 
was discussed by Don Geyer, president of the Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation, Robert G. Fitchie, president of the Chicago Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union, and Dr. Henry C. Becker of the Chicago Health 
Department. A rather striking contrast was brought out in the 
statements of Mr. Geyer and Mr. Fitchie. Basing his state- 
ment on the findings of surveys by the University of Illinois, 
Mr. Geyer showed that the dairy farmers have available an 
equivalent of about $26 a week, in return for their labor, manage- 
ment, and risk. Mr. Fitchie stated that the minimum wage of 
his union was $50 a week, and the drivers receive in addition to 
that certain commissions on their sales of milk. Mr. Fitchie 
urged the farmers to organize more completely. ‘‘If you do not 
help yourselves,’’ he said, ‘‘the other fellow won’t help you.” 

The milk dealers of Chicago had been invited to send a 
representative to the conference, to make an address and discuss 
the report. It was a matter of regret that the dealers failed to 
respond to this cordial invitation to join in conference with the 
other groups concerned in the situation. While data is avail- 
able on the earnings of farmers, the wages of union drivers, and 
prices to the public, little is made public about the profits of the 
dealers. 

- The church is just beginning to understand that ‘‘the play’s 
the thing, whereby to catch the conscience of the king.’’ If 
there is no king, an apathetic urban population will do just as 
well. For the first time data connected with rural-urban rela- 
tions, gathered by scientific research, was used as material for 
building a play by the Department of Drama of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. The Seminary Players put on this play, 
which was called ‘‘Milk,’’ at an evening session of the Rural- 
Urban Conference. The honest efforts of Dairyman Jim Moore 
are portrayed, as he struggles to get along on the narrow economic 
margin of a dairy farm. He has a crippled boy, the use of 
whose limbs he finds can be restored by an operation which will 
cost $500. Daughter wants to go to college. ‘‘Ma’’ needs a 
washing-machine. She has not always lived in the country and 
takes a little hard the lack of conveniences in a farm home. 
Jim is doing his best to meet these needs of his family and con- 
templates placing a mortgage on his cows. 

Then the crushing blow falls. The herd is tested and half 
the cows are condemned. All hope seems gone. Ruin stares 
the farmer in the face. Yet he nobly resists a temptation to 
accept the position of sheriff which is offered to him on condi- 
tion that he will wink at violence by the farmers, who plan to 
resist the test. ‘‘No,’’ he says at last, “the test must go ahead. 
I’ve got to help those city kids keep strong and well. But I wish 
sometimes that city folks would think a little more about our 
kids too.’”’ It was a very human and moving drama. 

At the final session of the conference, a number of recom- 
mendations were adopted: First, that copies of the Research Re- 
port be sent to every minister in Chicago and in the milk shed; 
second, that the drama “Milk’”’ be given in as many churches, 
city and country, as possible; third, that Don Geyer of the 
Pure Milk Association be invited to speak in as many country 
and city churches as possible, encouraging the farmers to or- 
ganize and explaining their problems to city audiences; fourth, 
that further visits be exchanged between groups in city and 
country churches for acquaintance, understanding, and mutual 
discussion of the religious and economic problems of industrial 
workers and farmers. Finally, the Commission on the Church 
and Industry was requested to send representatives to sit on the 
citizens’ committee which is being formed in Chicago in an 
endeavor to work out orderly, representative, and just social 
control of the relations between producers, distributors, and 
consumers of milk in the Chicago district. This committee 
has already begun to function. 

These are significant steps on the part of the churches in 
the Chicago area. Will the time come when tillers of the soil 
generally will have grounds to feel that the church offers to them 
among the other comforts of religion a lively hope of help in se- 
curing economic justice for the farmer? 
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WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Luther Riley Robinson 


The Wisconsin Universalist State Convention was held in 
Markesan, Oct. 16 and17. The program was one of the best ever 
given, and the Convention throughout was characterized by op- 
timism, happy anticipations and good fellowship. 

At 2.45 p. m., Oct. 16, President Harry Hale, of Stoughton, 
ealled the Convention to order, and gave a splendid address. 
He was followed by Dr. Todd, of Monroe, who gave a devotional 
reading and brief talk. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the preceding session, and 
official reports were next made by the State Superintendent, Mr. 
Richard G. Harvey, the treasurer, and the Committee on Fel- 
ship, through its chairman, the Rev. Merton L. Aldridge. 

The Rey. John W. Wilson, D. D., Superintendent of the 
Eastern District, Congregational Conference, brought greetings 
from his denomination, and Dr. Curtis W. Reese, president of 
Lombard College, spoke for the Unitarians. Our beloved Dr. 
L. B. Fisher, of Chicago, who was to give greetings from Illinois 
Universalists, was unable to attend the Convention on account 
of a broken leg. This was a great disappointment to every one. 

The Convention banquet in the dining room of the Markesan 
church was well attended. Following the banquet, a delightful 
musical program was given under the direction of Miss Alice 
Phelps Rider, of Markesan. This was one of the most enjoy- 
able features of the entire Convention. 

In the evening a platform meeting was held, and two great 
addresses were given. Dr. Marion D. Shutter spoke on ‘“‘The 
Religion of an American Citizen,’’ and Dr. John W. Wilson gave 
a stirring address on ‘“The Challenge of Religion to Men of 
To-day.”’ 

On the closing day, Oct. 17, the devotional service was led 
by the Rey. N. E. Spicer, retiring pastor of the Convention 
church. Business sessions were held in the morning, and an ad- 
dress was given by Dr. Reese, who told us much of Lombard 
College and its future program. His fine spirit and personality 
won the loyalty and sympathy of everybody present. Following 
Dr. Reese, the Rev. M. G. Linton of Marseilles gave a very 
helpful address. 

At 11 a.m., the Rey. W. E. Manning Todd, D. D., preached 
the occasional sermon, and Mr. Spicer conducted the communion 
service. An offering was taken for the Gunn Fund, and a large 
sum received. 

In the afternoon reports were given by the pastors and local 
church officers in attendance. This is always one of the enjoy- 
able features of the Wisconsin Convention. 

The Rey. N. E. McLaughlin, our pastor in Wausau, gave 
an address on “The Holy Land To-day,’’ and Miss Luella M. 
Dunning, director of young people’s work in Wausau, gave a 
helpful talk on ‘““What We Are Aiming’ At in the Religious Edu- 
cation of Youth.” 

In the evening of the closing day, Dr. Shutter gave another 
soul-stirring address on the subject, ‘“What’s Right with the 
Church.” This was preceded by a sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Lothrop, who came to consider a call to the Markesan church. 
He was called for a period of some months, and is now doing good 
work as the Markesan pastor. 

Reports from the Wisconsin churches were most encouraging. 

The Rev. N. E. McLaughlin, for seventeen years pastor of 
the Monroe church, was succeeded by Dr. W. E. Manning Todd, 
a loyal preacher of good tidings. 

Mr. McLaughlin has a great church, and Universalism in 
Wausau is making itself felt throughout the central section of 
Wisconsin. ; 

Mr. Aldridge serves both Stoughton and Mukwonago, and 
finds a hard-working and loyal people in both places. He and 
his wife suffered a great loss recently in the death of their only 
child, a son. A unanimous vote of sympathy was given them 
by the Convention. 

Mr. Hale, our president, was suddenly called away from the 
Convention on account of an accident to his little son, but for- 


tunately the accident was not very serious, and the child soon 
recovered. 

The greatest disappointment was the accident to Dr. 
Fisher, which caused a broken leg, and kept him from attending 
the Convention. He was not dangerously hurt, however, and is 
recovering nicely. 

The Secretary acts as State Superintendent, and preaches 
at Augusta occasionally. We have only a small congregation 
in Augusta, but a very nice frame church, well lighted and well 
heated. 

The Racine church is making progress. The ladies’ societies 
are busy, and all departments of the church are alive and active. 

“The Willing Workers,’ the ‘Good Shepherd Guild,’’? and 
the “‘Mission Circle’’ are the three women’s societies in the Ra- 
cine church, all loyal and enthusiastic. 

The following officers were elected: President, Harry O. 
Hale, Stoughton; vice-president, Mrs. Daisy Bolender, Monroe; 
treasurer, Richard G. Harvey, Racine; secretary-superintend- 
ent, Rev. Luther Riley Robinson, Racine. Trustees, Miss Alice 
Phelps, Markesan, Mr. Walter Lobdell, Mukwonago, Mr. 
Harold B. Frame, Wausau; Fellowship Committee, Rey. M. L. 
Aldridge, Stoughton, chairman, Mrs. C. A. Cox, Augusta, Bert 
Schwanberg, Wausau. 

Convention adjourned to meet next year in Wausau. 

* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Feeding the Birds 


The little sister of the daughter of the daughter of Keturah 
spake unto me, saying, Grandpa, if thou wilt come to my room, 
I will show thee a Secret. But thou must be Very Quiet. 

3 So I went with her, and she showed me in the Grapevine 
below her Window, the Nest of a Robin, and in it were Small 
Blue Eggs. 

And she told me how the Two Birds had buiided the Nest 
and how the Mother Bird came and laid the Eggs, and how some 
day there would be Little Birds. And it all came to pass even as 
she predicted, for little children have the Gift of Prophecy. 

And there was a day when the Mother Bird assembled her 
Three Young Birds on the Lawn, and the little sister of the 
daughter of the daughter of Keturah ran to me and said, Come, 
Grandpa, and see the Mother Bird, how she teacheth her children. 

And the Mother Bird was reading them a Lecture. And 
also she was giving them a Demonstration. For she pulled a 
Worm from the earth and laid it on the Grass and talked to her 
Children. 

And I said unto the little sister of the daughter of the daugh- 
ter of Keturah, Dost thou know what she is saying? 

And she said, She is saying, I have fed you Long Enough, 
and you must feed yourselves the rest of your lives; behold this 
is the way that Worms are to be found. 

And I said, The little Birds look Very Dumb and Stupid. 

And she said, Yea, but behold how the Mother Bird doth 
scold them, saying, Ye need not suppose that I will drop this 
Worm into your Mouths. I have done that Long Enough. Take 
it or leave it. 

And the Little Birds looked Grieved, and thought her most 
Cruel. But they seized the Worm, all three of them, and began 
to try to pull it away from each other. And the Mother Bird 
flew up into a tree. 

And the little sister of the daughter of the daughter of 
Keturah said, Grandpa, she is not saying anything now. 

And I said, No, but she is doing a Lot of Thinking. 

And the little maiden said, What is she thinking, Grandpa? 

f And I said, She is thinking Thank goodness, they are Scrap- 
ping about it; and when they get interested enough either to Dig 
Worms or Fight about them, my Labors are nearly at an end. 

And she said, Grandpa, is that the way we Children have 
to be taught? 

And I said, It is about the same, my dear. 

Ld: And she said, It is a funny kind of a World, is it not, Grand- 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WANTS SUNBURST ARTICLES IN TRACT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is one of the wonder days of our western North Carolina 
climate. After a cold “‘snap’’ the furnace fire is out for twenty- 
four hours anyway, and there is a beautiful fire on the hearth 
of our stone fireplace. Ruth (Downing) has gone in Brownie 
(the car) to the Dr. with some neighbors, for express, for supplies, 
ete. Iam standing by and trying to forward some of the num- 
berless preparations to be made with our Christmas tree only 
eleven days off. But first I am sitting down ‘in medias res,”’ a 
la Virgil, to express my appreciation for the Cruising articles. I 
have read the last one especially over and over. It isa remarkable 
document. Even if Father Inman’s life is never written, as I 
hope it will be, this article will give him public credit in measure 
for the great man he really was. I was especially pleased with 
your reasons for thinking he would be pleased with our present- 
day way of working. I have always felt that way about it from 
the very beginning. 

I surely hope that the W. N. M. A. will have the Sunburst 
Cruising articles put in pamphlet form. It will be a great 
missionary tract, and I am using “‘tract”’ in its right sense. 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 

Friendly House. 


* * 


A WORD FROM CRUMPTON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Ten happy years I have been in the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist Church. Not once have I even asked to get into this 
column (and very seldom any other), so if I make this a little 
long, please pardon. 

It is Christmas Day, bright, clear, beautiful. I am cogitat- 
ing. What shall be my program for the new year? I think 
back a few years and review the pages of my unwritten, but re- 
corded, history. Then I think of a man who lives in Chapman, 
Ala. He is modest and so I call no names. But he is a royal 
good fellow. He meant and means more to me, so far as the 
‘“Targer Faith’’ is concerned, than any other single individual. 
Yet at the same time there are so many very close seconds and 
thirds that my ebullitions after this fashion seem out of place. 
He is a fine, splendid type of American manhood, and his noble 
wife, Essie, is easily a better man than he. There are others 
there, too numerous to mention, whose names are in the “‘Book 
of Life.”’ 

Then coming to Brewton, Ala., my mind and heart revert 
to a woman who loves anything and everything that has, can or 
might make for the development of our struggling forces in the 
South. She has a daughter, now sick, who means much to our 
church, and the boys likewise. Here too there are others. For 
eight years I labored there and pleasant are the memories. 

But now I am in the Middle West, already in the third year 
of my ministry with the Church of the Redeemer. 

What has all this to do with “‘actions and reactions of our 
readers?’ Much every way. I read these columns closely. 
There is such a contrariety of opinion among us. This is whole- 
some. Take the utterances of the stalwarts, say Hall, Tomlin- 
son & Co. It makes good reading, notwithstanding there be 
much bunk, folderol, tommy-rot and ‘‘What have you?”’ mixed 
in with the solid matter. 

Take for instance all this unnecessary popping off about the 
name of the church paper that dignifies the church and magnifies 
the Christ. Some are of one mind and others of another. Mean- 
time the Leader leads us into the green pastures and beside the 
still waters. I was highly pleased with the old name, ‘“‘Univer- 
salist.”” I am charmed with the new name, “Christian.’’ If you 
say “Henry,” I’ll answer. If you say ‘‘Crumpton,”’ I’ll respond. 
Hither name is O. K. What is the difference between the two 
terms, “Kingdom of Heaven’? and “Kingdom of God?’? What 
is the difference between the two eminently appropriate qualify- 


ing words we give to the Leader? Oh, if we could all get down to 
the task of building the kingdom and away from the flotsam and 
jetsam, the gauze and tinsel! 

I just write this to tell you artless artists that none of you 
are as wrong all of the time as you are some of the time. 

New Year’s greetings to you, Leader, and all your readers. 
May there continue to be reactions. This is a sign of life. 

Henry Crumpton. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


* * 


FOR THORBURN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I do not agree with Thorburn, but I do question our de- 
nominational leadership. Are our superintendents competent? 
There are too many men among us looking for jobs. Should not 
our superintendents use their influence to stop this calling young 
men just out of college to important churches? Ought they not 
to do more to find places for our older men who have given their 
lives to the church? 

7 An Older Minister. 


In our editorial column we deal with some phases of this 
subject. Briefly let us say that in our opinion churches will be 
well advised not to establish any dead line at forty, fifty or even 
sixty, but to study their men. Some men at sixty are younger 
than others at forty. Some stopped reading, studying, growing, 
at twenty-five. As we have ministers of varying degrees of 
ability, we have officials of varying. degrees of ability. On the 
whole we believe that we have a remarkable group of superin- 
tendents, but we would have to develop much more Christian 
grace than we now have to be willing to accept’any of their jobs. 

This problem of ministers out of a job appeals to our sym- 
pathy as do few other human complications. It is not a problem 
of the ministry alone, but in the Christian Church we must try 
to deal with it sympathetically, patiently, persistently. 

With the great number of men who have come to us and 
who want to come to us we are rapidly approaching the point 
where if a new man wants a church, he will have to start out and 
build it. 


The Editor. 
* * 
A BROAD AND KINDLY CRITIC OF ‘A TRULY WISE 
MAN”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are right in calling A. F. a truly wise man; and it is 
really more complimentary for me to say it, for I do not entirely 
agree with his opinions. ‘ 

A. F. falls back on the dictionary, a most useful volume but 
sometimes a strangely unsatisfactory one. What are the “doc- 
trines and teachings of Jesus Christ?’’ What are “the teaching 
and example of Christ?’’ What was the religion Jesus Christ 
founded? What constitutes a ‘‘believer in and follower of Jesus 
Christ?’ Are we not right back where we started from, right 
back to the usage of the vast majority of Christians during a 
period of nearly two thousand years? 

A. F. says that we would not be Christians if we rejected the 
teachings of Jesus. But most professed Christians to-day do. 
reject some of his téachings. How many Universalists believe 
his teachings about the second coming—which, by the way, 
are thought by most scholars to be as authentic as anything in 
the New.Testament? How many Christians believe his teach- 
ings about non-resistance? And what people are there any- 
where in the world, atheists or Mohammedans or Buddhists or 
what you will, who would reject all his teachings? 

It seems to me that the upshot of A. F.’s letter and your 
editorial really is that anybody can call himself a Christian who 
wants to. And I believe that I said something of the kind in 
my other letter. The question remains: why should we want to? 

The question remains, but a fact also remains, and that is. 
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that many people do want to, and I, at least, have not the slight- 
est objection. What I do want is for people to know what they 
mean and to make as clear as possible to others what they mean. 
That end, it seems to me, has been served by Mr. Spoerl’s ar- 
ticle and the controversy it has aroused. It has been, I believe, a 
most fruitful controversy, and if it has served to arouse bad 
temper in some people, it has also served to inspire A. F. with 
wisdom and you with eloquence. 

I can not resist a word of comment on Mr. Thorburn’s letter. 
Tf he fails to realize that the present state of the Universalist 
denomination is due to something far more serious and funda- 
mental than the alleged machinations of these Machiavellian 
Unitarians, he is very little likely, I fear, to do anything significant 
toward the remedying of the condition which he has been at 
such pains to describe. 

Candide. 


* * 


WHERE THE LEADER IS NOT LIKED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed you will please find my check for two dollars and 
fifty cents ($2.50) for my subscription to the Christian Leader 
for the year 1928. 

' Also kindly refrain from sending me the paper in the future, 
as I shall not renew my subscription for same. I do not desire 
to support a paper whose editorial tactics are what you have 
clearly shown yours to be during the past year. 

Helen L. Burns, 
3rd Div. Chairman N. Y.S. N. D., D. A. PR. 
Syracuse, N. Y. : 


* * 


WHERE THE LEADER IS LIKED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I’ve appreciated the nature articles in Leader and the Leader 
in general. 

All good wishes to you and yours for the Christmas season 
and the New Year. 

Pearl M. Mock. 
Secretary Indiana State Convention. 
* * 


ONE DRAWBACK ABOUT HEAVEN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please continue the subscription to the Leader for Mrs. 
P. A. Allen (for which I enclose check), but I regret to say that 
the lady who has had the other subscription heretofore (Mrs. 
Wm. E. Davis) died this summer, so it will have to be discon- 
tinued. I’m afraid that Heaven isn’t quite perfect to her with- 
out the Leader, she thought so much of it.’ 

Mrs. Matthew J. Burke. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
* co 


THINKS WE STOOPED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I love you for the man you are and I respect you for the 
great editor you are, but I think in the comment of last week you 
stooped lower than Thorburn, because you are supposed to know 
better. 

One of the Younger Men. 


* * 
THE FIRE GOD OF CHINA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been interested in having your name in the best known 
autobiographical book in America, and am glad you have ac- 
complished so much in your line of service. The thought came 
to me that you might be interested in things Chinese, so I take 
the liberty of writing to you. 

I send you a god-of-fire; his name is ‘Ho-zwen-bu-sah.”’ 
He rules fire. When he’s displeased with people he sets their 
houses afire. Ho-zwen was a Taoist priest; but during a great 
battle he changed himself into a giant with three heads and six 
arms. He has three eyes, one in the middle of his forehead. He 
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has red hair and he is of a fiery disposition. He rides on a fiery 
horse which snorts flames, and fire flashes from his hoofs. In the 
god’s six hands he carries a heaven-wide flashing seal, a wheel of — 
five fiery dragons, a gourd enclosing 10,000 fire crows, and two 
swords, and a thousand-mile smoke screen filled with swords of 
fire. No wonder he can scatter fire everywhere and do untold 
damage when on a rampage. People in whose house he starts 
a fire are not welcome in other homes lest, in so doing, they bring 
Ho-zwen’s wrath upon themselves also. People where a fire 
starts hurry to the temple and plead with, Ho-zwen to leave their 
house at once. When he leaves they thank him for punishing 
them. Ho-zwen-bu-sah is much feared, also, because of the 
danger to the one in whose house the fire starts, for if it spreads 
to other houses and he is found, his neighbors throw him into the 
fire for bringing loss to them. So he runs away and is not seen 
again, or comes back only after a long time. When the houses 
are rebuilt the old rubbish is put on his lot! 

You would be greatly interested to see a Chinese fire and 
the fire-fighters at work. Crowds of firemen come, each with a 
long name-banner. These banners are left in line against the 
walls of the narrow streets near the fire. One set of men are 
carriers, having carrying poles with a busket on each end of the 
pole. Ahead of each carrier runs a man with a gong beating 
wildly to make way for the carrier as he brings the water from a 
creek or canal or well near by. He dumps the water into the 
tub of a hand-pump which forces the water up a spout on to the 
fire. This pump working reminds one of an old railroad hand- 
car. Wealthy men often keep a hand-pump in their own home; 
but lest the fire-god give the pump work to do there is written 
on it, ‘““Be-r-peh-yong’’—prepared but may it not be used. 

While the fire is burning sometimes theatricals are held on 
the street. These are to please the god-of-fire and get him to 
go back home. At other times, when people fear troubles are 
coming, they buy a paper image of the fire-god and burn false 
money, incense, and candles before it and then burn the image 
itself. This is sending him home with spending money and 
fragrance to keep him from starting other fires. 

I asked the Chinese if the fire-god lit a recent fire on a ship. 
They answered, ‘‘If there was a fire on the ship the fire-god must 
have been there—at work.’’ We have towers in Shanghai where 
men watch for fires. When one is discovered the fire-bell is 
rung. When the old Custom House was built a large clock was 
placed in its tower. For some weeks after this clock began to 
strike the hours there were few if any fires. The Chinese said 
it was because the fire-god thought that every time the clock 
struck there was a fire announced, so he could rest without help- 
ing. Chinese life and atmosphere is chock full of such super- 
stitions. Chinese are never free from them and the anxiety they 
bring—like a superstitious man forced to pass the night in a 
haunted house. When the Gospel comes the believer goes free. 
For he knows the Truth that makes free indeed: 

H.G.C. Hallock. 

Shanghai, China. 


* * 


WHERE A LITTLE HELP GOES A LONG WAY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is my great honor to have your letter. I have already 
had the Christian Leader twice. It gives me the knowledge of 
your church conditions and also breed of faith. Especially 
when I think of your heartly love and friendship behind these 
presents and letter, I am only thanking for God and for you. 

Now I am in very hard conditions, owing to lack of co- 
worker and economical powerlessness, but I will bear cross with 
Christ for Christianizing of this beloved land and also for Uni- 
versalist Church. I am determined to meet God’s love and your 
friendship. In this country we are taught ‘man die for whom he 
knows him.’ Especially Dr. Cary are very kind and he loves me 
heartly. I am glad to have such many friends. 

I am praying for blessing to you and your work. 

Ryongki Jio. 

Seoul, Korea. 
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The General Convention at Work 


This article and the one in last week’s Leader are of unusual 
significance and importance. We hope that our ministers and 
laymen will study them with care and give us the benefit of their 


reactions. 
The Editor. 


THE SUPREME TASK 


III. What Is to Be Done? 

If the above even barely suggests some of the difficult and 
perplexing problems which we face, does it not also give sug- 
gestions for constructive work? It seems to make this one fact 
clear—the supreme task for the General Convention at this time 
is to concentrate on strengthening, arousing and inspiring the 
local churches which are the units that compose the larger 
whole. 

This task involves, primarily, the generation of a new sense 
of mission for our churches and ministers, what Dr. Potterton 
likes to call providing ‘‘the dynamics for the mechanics.’’ We 
seem to have lost to a large degree any realization that we have 
a work to doin the world. Until we can discover the “‘spirit with- 
in the wheels’”’ and make that spirit real to our people everywhere, 
we can not hope to advance. It was to such a spirit we were 
called in the non-financial phases of the Million Dollar Drive, 
in the Christ Crusade and in the Murray Anniversary Crusade. 
It was into such a spirit we would have been led by Dr. Lowe had 
he been permitted to carry on his work free from the necessities 
of raising funds for worthy objects. This new spirit can no 
longer be delayed without extreme danger of loss to the church as 
a whole. 

I would not advocate inaugurating another Crusade by any 
name whatsoever, but I would insist upon cultivating this spirit 
by every possible means at our command, through ministers, 
State Superintendents, State and General Convention officers and 
the various auxiliary bodies of the church. 

May I suggest briefly some of the matters involved in this 
suggestion. 

First, there is involved the message of our church for this 
new day. We are living in an age of “‘contemporary revolu- 
tions,’’ as one of our younger ministers has pointed out, revolu- 
tions which are moving with incredible swiftness. Unless we 
take note of these we shall have no message for the world which 
men will heed. 

On the other hand, there are innumerable evidences that 
men are ready for a real religious message and will pay attention 
to it when it comes. The response of the people to Dr. Cadman 
and Dr. Fosdick are but illustrations of this. What these, and 
others like them, are doing may be repeated by real Christian 
prophets everywhere. 

Canon Streeter of Hereford, England, in a paper at the 
annual Church Congress in England is reported as saying re- 
cently (Oct. 3, 1928): ““Modernists are people who wish to offer 
civilization a religion which is intellectually possible. . . . Under 
modern. conditions, if the church desires to speak with authority 
it must compel recognition that within it is a body of investiga- 
tors who are not bound to defend established positions but who 
are free to follow the truth as they see it.’’ 

Dr. Fosdick in his ““Dangers of Modernism’’ points out that 
“parties in religion that represent living issues serve an indis- 
pensable function.’’- When Dr. Joseph Fort Newton made his 
oft-quoted remark about the choice between “‘arid liberalism 
and acrid literalism,’’ he doubtless had in mind that type of 
liberalism which is devoid of all connection with vital, human 
problems, which is satisfied with intellectual integrity but lacks 
every semblance of moral passion. 

The primary business of the Universalist Church to-day 
in which we must lead our people is to make real and effective our 
faith in Christianity as a way of life, a religion ‘‘intellectually 
possible,’’ not concerned with past traditions and creeds but with 
living issues, and spiritually inspiring to sacrificial service. 


Dr. Perkins has pointed this out for us when he said: ““The 
faith that will command the future, no matter how mightily 
spiritual reactionism and brutal materialism rear themselves 
against it, is faith in the sovereignty of Love, the divinity of 
souls, the inexorableness of brotherhood, the kingliness of service, 
and the triumph of the kingdom. To the call of that faith men 
will more and more turn, and they will go where it is preached 
with power and lived with fidelity. That ought to be in a Uni- 
versalist Church, for that faith is our birthright. There it ought 
to be preached by men big enough to understand its genius, which 
is something deeper than its traditional formulations. There it 
ought to be lived with serenity of spirit and with a fortitude of 
conviction that if God be for us, nothing can be against us. If 
it is, people will go there. If it is not, they will go where the 
real thing is to be found, under whatever name. It is a solemn 
and sobering condition that confronts us, but we ignore it at our 
peril. The way out of whatever bewilderment or confusion of 
purpose may exist in our denominational counsels is not to yearn 
for an impossible isolation or to gird at the great tides of the 
Spirit that are sweeping us into closer fellowship with our natural 
friends that we may battle more zealously against our natural 
foes. It is to recognize frankly the fact that our church like any 
other will be judged by its power to grow the fruits that the new 
day demands, by the spiritual efficiency with which we work our 
faith. We shall be judged not only by contrast with our foes 
but by comparison with our friends.’’ 

This involves a passion fortruth. Therevolutionary changes 
taking place in the thinking of the world bring us face to face 
with the greatest challenge any generation of Christian church- 
men has ever met. The theology for an age of science has not 
yet been worked out as it must be. ‘Theology is the science of 
spiritual values,’’ which has as great a factual basis as chemistry 
or geology. 

We must somehow lead our ministers and people to feel 
this challenge of intellectual leadership if we are to grow in power 
and influence as we have the chance to do. 

It involves a passion for service. In other words, it means 
making this faith a real factor in transforming the life of the 
world. It not only deals with “the divinity of souls’? and the 
sacredness of human personality as applied to individuals but 
also as applied to all social relationships. Again Dr. Perkins 
has made us all his debtor by his statement that “a faith is 
primarily something to fight with and not merely something to 
fight for.’’ As he says, this is a vital distinction. If our people 
can once feel the power. of this challenge we shall have dynamic 
power which will revolutionize our church and its service to the 
world. ‘ 

This also involves a ‘‘passion for souls,’ if we may use a 
much abused phrase. Critics of liberalism from their own ranks 
are pointing out with much truth that liberalism is dying at the 
very root. A liberalism which is only intellectual is hopeless. 
A liberalism which is only spiritual is useless. A liberalism which 
combines the two is inevitable. The question for us to face is: 
“Are we able to meet the needs of Sia new age and help answer 
the cry of hungry souls?’’ 

Let me repeat, therefore, that, as I see it, our chief and im- 
mediate business is to concentrate on strengthening, arousing 
and inspiring our local churches and ministers to a new sense 


_ of the mission of the Universalist Church and its faith in this 


modern day. With the Census Bureau figures showing that 
less than one-half of the people in the United States are affiliated 
with any church organization, Protestant, Catholic or Jewish, 
and with the growing interest in religious liberalism, it would 
seem that opportunities abound for progress, growth and larger 
service. : 

In this connection, therefore, I recommend that our empha- 
sis this year be centered on spiritual leadership and inspiration 
to build up the local churches with all their branches to the- 
highest possible degree of spiritual strength. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


A SHELF FOR THE GENERAL READER 


A Prize Novel 
The Father. By Katharine Holland 

Brown. (John Day. $2.00.) 

In “The Father,’ the novel which won 
the twenty-five thousand dollars offered 
in the Woman’s Home Companion com- 
petition, Miss Brown has introduced in 
clever fashion some of the outstanding per- 
sonalities of the years preceding the Civil 
War. John Strafford of Massachusetts, 
ardent Abolitionist, is a friend of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, the Alcotts, and Horace Mann. 
He leaves his New England home to carry 
his abolition gospel to the West, and in 
Illinois becomes the neighbor and close 
friend of Abraham Lincoln.  Lincoln’s 
outstanding eccentricities and character- 
istics are ingeniously woven into the tale, 
which is readable, clever, and well-deserv- 
ing of widespread popularity. 

M.G.S.. 
* * % 

Will Ye No Come Back Again? 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. By Donald 
Barr Chidsey. (John Day. $3.50.) 

In a recent address, Sir James Barrie 
declared that there is a moment in each 
day when a Scotsman pauses to think 
back with affectionate regret to “‘Scotia’s 
starry mistress,’ Mary, Queen of Scots! 
In the Highlands of Scotland, people let 
memory dwell on another romantic figure, 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, whom they have 
been taught to love from earliest child- 
hood, whose charm and beauty, hardships 
and adventures, form the theme of poign- 
ant songs that are still sung in every vil- 
lage and glen. 

Mr. Chidsey, in his biography of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, has produced from the 
mass of available material a readable, 
kindly, vivid, and colorful tale of the 
Young Pretender, the dashing young 
prince who in 1745 landed in the Highlands 
resolved to win back for the Stuarts the 
British crown lost to his family in 1628. 
By the help of Mr. Chidsey’s facile pen, 
the reader lives again in the thrilling days 
when the Highland clans were gathering 
with pibroch and claymore from their 
distant hills; he rides in triumph with the 
prince to Edinburgh, where Holyrood once 
more became a brilliant court; he crosses 
into England ‘‘wi’ a hundred pipers an’ 
a’;’’ he follows the breathless dash towards 
London, and at Derby turns back with 
the sad and discouraged army of the 
prince in its retreat to the north and to its 
last stand on Culloden’s moor. 

The wanderings and disasters which be- 
fell the prince, his courage and resource- 
fulness, and the loyalty of the poverty- 
stricken, ruined, men who sheltered him— 
nor dreamed of betraying him although 
the English bribe of thirty thousand 
pounds would have meant boundless 


wealth to them—the weary days of hope 
deferred in France, and finally the wretched 
unhappy degeneration of the one-time 
Prince of Romance, all are told in an ar- 
resting, forceful, manner which makes the 
bonnie prince, the darling of the High- 
land people, tive again before our eyes. 

Although such expressions as “‘kiltie’’ 
for the kilt, ‘“Edinburghers”’ for the people 
of Edinburgh, and ‘Bobbie’? Burns fall 
strangely on Scottish ears, yet the people 
of Scotland, and Scotsmen the world over, 
should be grateful to Mr. Chidsey for this 
unique, delightful, presentation of their 
hero, and for the careful research which 
has made the biography historically ac- 
curate. 


M.G.S. 
* * 
Bunyan Again! 
Tinker and Thinker. By William Ham- 


ilton Nelson. (Willett, Clark, and Col- 
by. $1.50.) 

A Modern Pilgrim’s 
DeWitt L. Pelton. 
Society. $1.50.) 

Pilgrim’s Progressin Pageant. By Ber- 
nard C. Clausen and Florence L. Purin- 
ton. (American Tract Society. $.60.) 
The first of these Bunyan books is a 

tribute by one who owes to Pilgrim’s 

Progress the great decision of his spiritual 

life, popularly written. Material taken 

from the sources open to all students of 

Bunyan is embellished in the use made of 

it but this is in the interest of a vivid nar- 

rative. The illustrations are regrettably 
extreme in their post-impressionism. 

The second is a very slight application 
of Bunyan’s imagery to modern religious 
conditions as a busy New York clergyman 
finds them—of no permanent value. 

The third suggests a technique—all 
simple enough for any church group—for 
the production of a “pageant” setting 
forth Bunyan’s life and the chief incidents 
of his great work; enough material for 
seven Sunday evening programs. Evan- 
gelical in purpose and plan. 

H.E.B.S. 


Progress. By 
(American Tract 


. 


eee 


Victorianism 
Reinspecting Victorian Religion. By 

Gaius Glenn Atkins. (Maemillan. 

$1.75.) 

Dr. Atkins has done a difficult thing 
extraordinarily well. He has reinter- 
preted Victorianism for us. Through the 
medium of Tennyson and Browning he 
has made even wax flowers richly signif- 
icant, and almost persuaded us that an 
antimacassar was a symbol of shining 
human fidelity! He has given us in a 
witty and vivid way a new appreciation 
of Victorian intelligence. Even moral 
earnestness becomes in Dr. Atkins’s hands 


a less dull quality. And Virtue herself has 
a deep and lovely look in his painting of 
her quiet Victorian face. 

V.T. Pomeroy. 

Milton, Mass. 

* * 
The Unassisted Virtue of Man 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Him- 
self. With an Introduction by Nelson 

Glenn McCrea. (Macmillan. $1.25.) 

The famous Meditations, in the trans- 
lation of Rendall, of that noble soul who 
“remains the especial friend and comforter 
of all clear-headed and scrupulous, yet 
pure-hearted and upward striving, mien, in 
those ages most especially that walk by 
sight and not by faith, but yet have no 
open vision.’’ There is a perennial interest 
in these reflections, originally written 
without thought of circulation and not 
actually published till 1558, and constitut- 
ing the self-discipline of a man of affairs 
who brought later antiquity to its’ clearest 
self-consciousness. This edition, in the 
Modern Readers Series, is in good clear 
type and of handy size. 

iwbieis 5 
* * 
The Black Arts 
The Geography of Witchcraft. By 

Montague Summers. ~(A. A. Knopf. 

$6.25.) x) 

The persistence of magic, and its re- 
appearance in our own time, give rise to 
disturbing thoughts about human in- 
telligence. Its history is one of the most 
curious chapters in the story of civiliza- 
tion, and Mr. Summers tells it in this 
volume with a wealth of illustration from 
sources ancient and modern, requiring 
over six hundred pages in the execution 
of his plan. The facts recited go far to ex- 
plain why it is still so difficult to make 
the temper of science congenial to the 
mass of men, and why some forms of re- 
ligion that seem to us to perpetuate super- 
stition continue to hold men’s minds. 

H.E.B.S. 
* * 
A Great Idea 
The Road to Plenty. By William T. 

Foster and Waddill Catchings. (Hough- 

ton Miffin. $2.00.) 

The former president of Reed College, 
Oregon, and an associate have presented a 
challenging suggestion which has been 
receiving wide attention. In an interest- 
ing dialogue the authors deal with the 
problem of unemployment and the chief 
economic problems of our time and present 
their plan. Lately it has been said that 
Mr. Hoover is deeply interested in the 
idea, and perhaps we shall see a great ex- 
periment made in the next few years, in 
which case this book will acquire historic 
significance. H.E.B.S. 
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AFRICAN PROVERBS 


We have published a sheet containing 
twenty-five or thirty Japanese proverbs, 
which show the wisdom of these people. 
The Africans, too, have their proverbs or 
wise sayings. Here are a few appearing 
in the December Missionary Review of 
the World: 

“The weasel has pride, the snake having 
gone out of its hole.” 
~ “Pots are made while the clay is in good 
condition.” 

“The cow licks the one that licks her.’’ 

“The potter eats out of a broken kettle.’’ 

“Do not begin the meal before the water 
is boiled.’’ 

“Tt is better to turn the enemy back on 
the hill than to drive him out of the vil- 
lage.’’ 

“He weeps with one eye.’’ 

“You kindle a fire and leave it.”’ 

““A thief catches himself.’’ 

‘‘Anger is a warmth which lights itself.’’ 

‘Scarcity lives in the house of the quar- 
reler.”’ 

Very often you will find these proverbs 
useful in answering to a roll call at a 
meeting on Africa, or they can be used on 
place cards at an African luncheon, and 
doubtless you will find many other uses 


for them. 
* x 


SOME GOOD METHODS 


Probably not more than one-tenth of 
our women read the Missionary Review 
of the World. It is an excellent magazine 
and always contains articles of interest 
and methods that are usable. We are 
quoting a few of these methods which are 
especially good with the hope that you 
will find they are feasible to incorporate 
in your meetings, for we are always look- 
ing for something different and unique to 
assure us that there will never be a dull 
meeting. 


Surprises at Each Meeting 


“One society, after using the regular 
programs prepared by its own board, in- 
troduces a ‘surprise’ at each meeting. At 
the beginning of the year when the officers 
are elected a Surprise Chairman for each 
meeting is appointed. This gives ample 
time for preparation. One time a grab 
bag appeared. Objects from different 
countries were wrapped in small parcels 
and each woman was allowed to take one 
from the bag. On opening it she was 
asked to tell what it was, from what coun- 
try it came and how it was used. If the 
objects have recently been studied about 
in the programs this is easy and interest- 
ing, but if not, a short description of the 
object may be written and attached to it, 
to be read by the holder.’’ 

The ‘picture gallery’? idea is another 
way of acquainting our women with our 


missionaries. Cut from leaflets the pic- 
tures of our workers and post them around 
the room, numbering each one. Ask the 
members of the Circle to write on slips 
of paper which have been handed to them, 
the names of all they recognize, where 
they are located, and then ask different 
members to tell all they know about the 
workers and their work. 

If a missionary can be introduced it is 
a splendid surprise. 

Songs of different nations, if well sung, 
are very pleasing and arouses sympathy. 

And the originality of the ‘Surprise 
Chairman”’ can be used to introduce novel 
and unique surprises. We think this is a 
splendid idea. 
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Making Attendance Possible 

“A pastor’s wife, on entering a new 
field, found a sad little group comprising 
the Women’s Missionary Society. The 
majority of the church members did not 
even know of the existence of the organiza- 
tion.” She arranged to have the an- 
nouncement of the meeting changed to 
include every woman, made attractive 
posters, which were hung in the vestibule, 
and in the class rooms. If there were 
mothers who could not attend on account 
of their small children, babies were cared 
for during missionary meetings. 

‘Pictures, posters, letters from the field, 
encounters with missionaries or better 
still native Christians themselves, map 
and globe studies, curios and products from 
mission lands—all these help, but they 
must all be presented in as fresh and at- 
tractive a manner as possible.” 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION 

Since the province of this column is 
not to answer questions but rather to 
raise them, we feel privileged to ask ques- 
tions which we could not, or would not, 
attempt to answer. One of the questions 
which any one who is actively connected 
with young people’s work is most often 
asked is this: ““Has the young people’s 
society, as such, not outgrown the thing 
for which it was established?’ Some of 
us would say without hesitation “It has,’’ 
others would say, “I do not know,”’ still 
others would emphatically deny that such 
a thing could be possible. 

Let us then see if we can not view the 
situation as it exists, and has existed, and 
see what might be the possible answers to 
the question. 

When young people’s societies were first 
established the schools were far different 
from the schools of to-day. Socialized 
recitations, the project method, teaching 
by problems, student government, and 
the many extra-curriculum activities of 
the schools of the present time, were un- 
heard of. Had they been predicted they 
would undoubtedly have been promptly 
branded as “‘faddish,’’ “unnecessary,’’ or 
“foolish.’” Thus the young people’s so- 
ciety was a method by which a few of the 
attributes that are developed through these 
things were made stronger in the young 
people of that day. * 

For another thing, a generation ago 
when young people’s societies were at 
their strongest point the social life was far 
different from that of this generation. 
Theaters, movies, dances, were either 
unheard of, or, in many cases, socially 
taboo. There was little social life in the 
schools, at least as school social life is 
known to-day, and in this respect too the 
young people’s society had a definite 
duty to fulfil. 


With this as a background let us look 
at the young people’s society of the present 
day. That it is not holding its own can 
not be questioned. For we find that even 
in our own Y. P. C. U. membership figures 
are much lower than they were fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty years ago. Undoubtedly 
the same thing is true in similar organiza- 
tions. 

The question then resolves itself into 
this, “What has caused this decrease?’ 
Is it because the present age is less re- 
ligious than the people of 2 few years ago? 
It scarcely seems that this is so when we 
see the evidences of real interest that are 
around us. Is it then, perhaps, because 
the young people’s society as it was or- 
ganized in those days is not filling the 
need of the present day, is it outgrown? 

If we think that this is true, and there 
are many people who do think so, as 
evidenced by the number of times the 
question is propounded, there is but one 
thing for us to do. And it.is something 
that I think each one of us should be con- 
sidering very carefully. In what respect 
has the worth of the organization been 
outgrown, what changes are necessary? 
Is it complete reorganization which is 
needed? Or is the thing which is coming 
merging with some of the other depart- 
ments which are dealing with the religious 
education of the local church? Or is it 
perhaps to be complete annihilation of 
this organization which has in the past 
served a definite need? The answer de- 
pends upon our study, and the conditions 
of the present day. 

Only if we consider this question una- 
fraid, unprejudiced, ready to study it and 
find the answer, can we hope to have a 
young people’s organization, whatever 
the best form for one may be, which is 
adequately serving the young people of 
our church. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Jan. 6-12. Headquarters; Boston, Mass. 
(Sabbath School Union Institute.) 
Miss Slaughter: 
Jan. 6-12. Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Jan. 6-12. Headquarters; Boston, Mass. 
(Sabbath School Union Institute.) 
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A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 


One resolution have I made; 

I will walk with the New Year unafraid, 

Nor spoil my heritage of health and 
strength, 

With fear that pain may master me at 
length. 

I will not waste one vitalizing breath 

In sigh or sob at thought of coming death; 

Nor let the dread of poverty destroy 

One wholesome pleasure that I might en- 
joy. 

Whatever comes I know divinely sent; 

Nothing is changed by doubt or discontent; 

And on the paths of sunshine or of shade, 

I will walk with the New Year, unafraid. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


* * 
AND NOW SHE CAN SEE 


Miss Alberta Colson, of the Universalist 
ehurch school in Denver, has suddenly 
attained national renown, her picture 
having been published far and wide and 
the story of her marvelous experience 
having been heralded farther and wider. 
But her fame is of little account to her as 
compared with the renewal of hope and 
joy and full activity. 

Isaw her two years ago and I was greatly 
drawn to her because of her high ideals 
and her determination to win and serve 
in spite of a dreadful handicap. At that 
time she was a high school girl, but so 
nearly blind that all her lessons were read 
to her by her devoted mother. An acci- 
dent in childhood had resulted in a gradual 
loss of sight which apparently was to 
become total. No specialist could give 
her assurance of improvement. 

Still she persisted in doing her best and 
among other responsibilities she retained 
her work for the primary children in our 
church school. 

Early in November of this year occurred 
@ modern miracle so strange that it is at- 
tracting the attention of the entire medical 
world. Stooping to pick up some article 
that had dropped, she received a stunning 
blow on the forehead a little above the 
right eye. Her head felt as though it 
were expanding and then that it burst. 
About five minutes later her eyes fell on a 
calendar and she was astonished to realize 
that she could read the figures. Then she 
was able to tell the time by the clock. And 
now her sight is pronounced normal and 
she can enjoy even the finest print. 
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The cure is permanent. Now in Decem- 
ber she continues to read and sew and the 
doctors believe that her vision isentirely 
restored. Happy girl! College! Work for 
the world that she loves! Life! 

I can think of no one who better deserves 
to see the beauties of God’s universe than 
dear Alberta Colson. To her and to her 
noble mother our entire church should 
extend deepest congratulation. 

The Wanderer. 
= ~ 


HIGH HOPES FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Correspondents in Reply to Inquiries 
Reveal Some of Their Very Definite 
Hopes for 1929 


Detroit, Michigan 

Consistent attendance on the part of 
each pupil. 

(Miss Dorothy Tilden.) 
Los Angeles, California 

A curriculum teaching Universalism all 
the way through. : 
(Rev. Sheldon Shepard.) 

Cambridge, Mass., First 

Better understanding on the part of 

parents and better co-operation from them. 
(Miss Ruth Drowne.) 
Blenheim, Ont. 

Better understanding on the part of 

parents and better co-operation from them. 
(Miss Evelyn V. Burk.) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Improvement in missionary education 
work, so that offerings will be meaningful 
to our own children as well as those in the 
missions. 

(‘Miss Emma M. Sloan.) 
Washington, D. €. 

Gain in every way, membership, at- 
tendance, trained teaching force, ete., so 
that the school may be worthy of the 
interest of all and may begin to fulfil the 
words of the Washington Agreement that 


the church created here ‘‘shall be an ex- 
ample of reverent worship and rational 
and devout religious education.” 

(Miss Eleanor Bonner.) 


Peoria, Ill. 
More participation by pupils in worship 
services and class work. 
(Richard M. Bird, Jr.) 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Increased interest on the part of inter- 
mediate pupils and their parents, making 
it possible to secure additional teachers. 

(W. C. Jewett.) 


Melrose, Mass. 

Each teacher to read at least one book 
for his or her own spiritual development 
and one pertaining to his or her own age 
group or the subject taught, and to take 
at least one study course during the year 
either in the local church or community 
school or by correspondence. 

(Mrs. Nellie E. Friend.) 
Danbury, Conn. 

Financial support of the school by the 
church. 

(Rev. Clifford W. Collins.) 


Somerville, Mass., First 
Higher, broader appreciation of the 
values of true Christianity by the mem- 


bers of the school. 


(Mrs. Frances M. McCormick.) 


Standing Stone, Penn. 
Numbers. Enthusiasm. Realizing sense 
of the blessed privilege of attendance and 
service. 
(Miss Lillian Storrs.) 
Columbus, Ohio 
Increasing appreciation of the Children’s 
and Young People’s divisions, leading to 
better equipment, more interesting lesson 
materials, well-prepared and devoted 
teachers and a parish visitor. 
(Miss Gloria Strait.) 
* 


* 


USING THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


This year we have one class using the 
Children’s Bible by Sherman and Kent, as 
a regular text book for the study of the 
Old Testament. Another class is using 
it for regular text book for the study of New 
Testament. Every one of our nine teach- 
ers use it as a quick reference in class work. 

I honestly believe that it will increase 
our class interest and efficiency at least 
50 per cent this year. In time we plan 
to equip every class with plenty of these 
for class reference books and home reading. 

Harold C. Perham, Superintendent. 

West Paris, Maine. 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 
The Executive Committee of the Trus- 
tees of Tufts College have again appointed 
Dr. Huntley as a lecturer in Crane Theo- 
logical School. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. William A. Haney began his pas- 
torate in Taunton, Mass., on Christmas 
Sunday, Dec. 23. 


The ministers of the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston, asked for a special 
Christmas offering with which to purchase 
an illuminated bulletin board for the 
church lot. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons gave the address 
at the Christmas services in the Masonic 
Temple in Chelsea, Mass. These services 
were held under the auspices of the Royal 
Arch Chapter of the Shekinah of Chelsea. 


Rev. Lucius R. Paige tendered his 
resignation as minister of Porter Square 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., on Christmas 
Sunday, Dec. 28, to take effect with the 
closing Sunday of the year, Dec. 30. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews of Congress 
Square church school, Portland, Maine, 
was a visitor at Universalist Headquarters 
on Thursday, Dec. 27. 


Rev. Elmer D. Colcord of Trenton, New 
Jersey, was a caller at Headquarters on 
Thursday, Dec. 27. He had been spending 
Christmas with his mother in Canton, 
Mass. 


Rey. Jennie Lois Ellis, Superintendent 
in Pennsylvania, was a visitor at the Bos- 
ton Headquarters on Friday, Dec. 28, as 
she was returning to her official field from 
a holiday visit on Cape Cod. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
has elected Wallace M. Powers of Ar- 
lington to the vacancy on the state board 
caused by the resignation and removal 
from the state of Harold R. Semple, Esq. 
Mr. Powers will assume his new duties 
at the meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee on Jan. 7. 


Mrs. Joseph M. Tilden of Detroit, 
Mich., has announced the engagement of 
her daughter, Dorothy Tilden, to Rev. 
Howard Davis Spoerl of Bath, Maine. 
The Christian Leader joins in hearty con- 
gratulations to both. 


Kansas 

Hutchinson.—Rey. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. The annual parish meeting was held 
Dec. 3. The ladies of the church served 
supper, and a good attendance was pres- 
ent. Reports from the departments were 
most encouraging. Last year the church 
faced a deficit of $250. This year the 
treasurer’s report showed all bills paid, 
and a small balance on hand. Reports 
from the several auxiliary departments 
revealed also all bills paid and a com- 
fortable balance. Fourteen new mem- 


and Interests 


bers have been received during the year 
and the congregation has increased 20 
per cent over last year. R. A. Routh and 
F. P. Redmond were elected trustees for 
three years. Mr. Ledyard was unani- 
mously invited to remain as minister for 
the coming year. A splendid spirit of co- 
operation and enthusiasm was manifested. 
On Sunday, Dec. 16, at the close of the 
morning service the men of the church 
served a Christmas dinner to the members 
and friends of the church, which was a 
success in every way. In spite of in- 
clement weather, and a large number of 
our constituency ill with the “‘flu,’’ 110 
remained for dinner. Throughout the 
dinner an orchestra, furnished by Mr. 
Burglund, played, and Mr. Joseph Graber 
and his daughter, Mrs. Viola Graber-Mus- 
tain (soloist of the church), sang a num- 
ber of duets by request. 


Maine 


Mechanics Falls (Federated).—Rev. Oluf 
Tandberg, pastor. The Boy Scouts cele- 
brated Christmas with a Christmas tree 
all by themselves and a few days in ad- 
vance of the Sunday school, in order 
not to interfere with the rest of the Christ- 
mas program. On Sunday morning, Dec. 
23, the largest congregation of the year 
greeted the pastor. The music was un- 
usually fine. The pastor gave a brief 
address on “The Light That Shineth in 
Darkness.’’ In the evening the Sunday 
school had its annual celebration, and the 
church was packed to the doors. Ex- 
tensive arrangements had been made for 
the performance of ‘‘The Story of Beth- 
lehem,’’ and the young people were well 
trained for the performance. A large 
chorus choir of young women furnished 
the music. An intricate arrangement of 
colored lights, continually playing upon 
the various scenes of the Nativity, proved 
to be particularly effective. The Christ- 
mas tree was then “‘harvested,’’ and the 
harvest was rich. A substantial purse was 
presented to the pastor and his wife as a 
Christmas present from the church. Up- 
on invitation from members of the Fed- 
erated Church, the choirs and singers in the 
Methodist and Baptist churches had 
agreed to join in a Christmas celebration 
of a somewhat different nature. Accord- 
ingly, while it was still dark on Christmas 
morning, between thirty and forty singers, 
led by their pastors, gathered around the 
community Christmas tree in the square, 
where automobiles were waiting. Then 
commenced a systematic visit to all the 
sick people and shut-ins in the commun- 
ity. In the course of the morning some 
twenty-five homes were visited, Christ- 
mas carols were sung, and good cheer and 
good will were freely distributed. Upon 
the conclusion of the visits, the singers 


were driven to the vestry of the Congrega- 
tional church, where breakfast was served. 
The execution of the scheme (was en- 
gineered by the choir leader of the Fed- 
erated Church, Mrs. Chester Briggs. 
Needless to say, the shut-ins were greatly 
pleased. As the season has been very 
much crowded, the parish reception to the 
Sunday school teachers has been post- 
poned till January. 


Massachusetts 


Gloucester.—Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., pastor. The annual report shows 
that the total receipts for 1928 were over 
eight thousand dollars, a larger amount 
than had been received in any previous 
year for quite a long period. The people 
are willing workers. By means of a neigh- 
borly exchange, Dec. 16, the pastor had 
the pleasure of preaching in Lawrence, 
while our congregation enjoyed the privi- 
lege of hearing Rev. Clarence Guy Rob- 
bins, D. D., the minister of the Lawrence 
church. Dr. Robbins also talked to the 
children of the Sunday school, to their 
great delight. Christmas Sunday brought 
out the largest attendance since Master, and 
everybody was in the spirit of the season. 
Candles illuminated the altar, with its 
decorations of evergreen. The music in- 
cluded quaint old carols and some of the 
exquisite new Christmas anthems. The 
theme of the sermon by the pastor was 
“The Christmas Angel, Then and Now.’’ 
The evening concert by the children drew 
a large audience. On another evening 
there was a jolly Christmas party for the 
Sunday school scholars and their parents, 
with tree, Santa and games. Members of 
this church have been the leaders in the 
principal Christmas benevolences of the 
city. 

Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., pas- 
tor. The Sunday evening book reviews so 
popular last winter were resumed Dec. 
30 when Dr. Rose preached on ‘Strange 
Interlude,’’ by Eugene O’Neill. Special 
music will be featured at thése services, 
and it is expected that some of the reviews 
will be illustrated by lantern slides. The 
series will continue until Easter. 

Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. I. V. Lob- 
dell, pastor. Over two hundred were 
present at the annual meeting and roll 
call supper. Excellent reports were given. 
Our director of religious education, Mrs. 
Janet H. Blackford, gave a report show- 
ing a church school alive and growing, 
with a present membership of 435, in- 
cluding the Cradle Roll and Home De- 
partment. The fifth annual every-mem- 
ber canvass was conducted Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 11. Subscriptions amounting 
to $11,070.30 were received, and with the 
pledges still to be turned in assure the 
budget for the year. Christmas Sunday, 
Dec. 23, in the morning at 9.45 the church 
school presented the pageant, “Christmas 
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Symbols.’”’ This was done by pupils of 
the Beginners, Primary and Junior de- 
partments. The pageant was in the care 
of Mrs. Janet H. Blackford, director of 
religious education, and the superintend- 
ent, Lester W. Nerney. At 11 o’clock 
came the hour of worship. Mr. Lobdell’s 
sermon had for its subject, ‘““The Seekers.’’ 
The music for this service included the 
Hallelujah Chorus from the Messiah, 
“An Old Sacred Melody’’ by Comer, and 
“Bethlehem,’”’ by Mailing. Two numbers 
upon the cello were given by Miss Julianne 
Wuilleumier. At the 5 o’clock vesper hour 
there was a brief address on ‘“‘Voices of 
Night.’”’ About this were grouped such 
musical numbers as Buck’s “The Holy 
Night,’’ the chorales, ‘“Christmas,’’ by 
Bach, and “A Rose Bursts Forth,” by 
Brahms, Handel’s “Largo,” “Jesu Bam- 
bino’”’ as a tenor solo, Borowski’s ‘“‘Adora- 
tion,’’ Adams’s “Cantique de Noel,” 
“Adagio”’ by Sloryon for the flute, ‘‘Prayer’’ 
by Squire for the cello, ‘‘Night of Nights’’ 
as tenor and soprano duet, ‘‘Extase’’ by 
Gannes as a trio, and ‘‘Christmas Fanfare’’ 
by Bridges. 

Brookline.-—Rev. Crawford O. Smith, 
pastor. The annual Christmas party was 
held in the Sunday school room Saturday 
evening, Dec. 22. The guests of the Sun- 
day school were, as usual, ten little boys 
and ten little girls selected by the Morgan 
Memorial of Boston from the hundreds of 
poor children whom they help. Each of 
the twenty children was given a sweater, 
and there were dolls, necklaces and tea- 
sets for the girls and mechanical toys and 
boxes of pencils and paints for the boys, 
with candy and popcorn balls for all. 
Ice cream and cake gave the finishing 
touch. 

Ohio 

Mt. Gilead.—Rev. Sara L. Stoner, pas- 
tor. Christmas services were held Sun- 
day, Dec. 23. At 10.30 a. m. Mrs. Stoner 
spoke from the text ‘‘Give and it shall be 
given unto you.’’ In the evening at 7.30 
the Sunday school gave a Christmas pro- 
gram directed by Superintendent E. J. 
Wieland and his daughter, Miss Janet 
Wieland. Prayer and a brief address were 
given by the pastor. A beautifully dec- 
orated Christmas tree, loaded with gifts 
for young and old, was an inspiration and 
ajoy. Short talks were given by Attorney 
Phil Wieland of Mt. Gilead and by Pro- 
fessor Mozier of the Springfield schools. 
The church has just completed some ex- 
tensive repairs, papering, revarnishing, 
new electric lights and changed windows. 

* * 
DOTS BY THE WAY 
(From the Universalist Herald.) 


When Saul contemplated the great 
strength of the Philistine armies he shud- 
dered at the thought of battle with such 
forces, and asked his servants to seek for 
him a woman that had a familiar spirit, 
to-day we would say a psychic or spirit 
medium, and through the psychic forces 


of the “Witch of Endor’’ Saul obtained an 
interview with the spirit of Samuel, who, 
instead of consolation, gave him a sharp 
reprimand for calling him up from his 
peaceful abode. 

Saul’s mind was fixed on war, he sought 
to shed his brother’s blood. If his mis- 
sion had been different, if he had been 
seeking to promote peace and good will, 
Samuel’s answer would doubtless have 
been different and he would have marched 
on to victory instead of defeat. I seek a 
nobler prize than Saul. I would not go 
forth with blade and bullet to shed human 
blood, I would go in the name and with the 
spirit of the living God to banish fear and 
superstition and promote the happiness 
of the humanrace. I would build a house of 
of worship on our Clayton Memorial 
church lot, just across the road opposite 
the brick building now in course of erec- 
tion by the Missionary Baptists. I can 
not command the ‘‘Witch of Endor,’”’ but 
I would, if I could, arouse the spirit of 
Rey. Q. H. Shinn to inspire the Universal- 
ists of America to built the Clayton 
Memorial Church. 

The lot was bought and deeded to the 
General Convention just before the World 
War. Young Woodward Fulcher was 
to be the minister and took some steps 
preparatory for the work just before the 
clash of arms was heard. It has been 
said that we are too poor to support 
preaching, then why build a church? The 
answer is: Dr. Clayton preached in that 
community before the Civil War and was 
supported. His photograph enlarged 
hangs above the pulpit in old “Liberty 
church,’? and many are happier to-day 
because of his labors there. The present 
generation enjoys the advantages of the 
labors of those who supported Dr. Clay- 
ton and held up his hands while he gave 
to us the blessings of a liberal faith. 
Shall we be so ungrateful as to refuse to 
give to future generations the blessings so 
generously given to us? No, the founda- 
tion is ready and the Clayton Memorial 
Church must be built. Will you help me? 
The building will be started as soon as suf- 
ficient funds are pledged. Send your 
pledge to Rev. A. G. Strain, Brewton, 
Alabama, who will report the same through 
the Herald and the Christian Leader. 

A.G. Strain. 


* * 


THANKS FROM FRIENDLY HOUSE 


At early bedtime on Dec. 24 the ‘‘Friend- 
ly House family’’ hung their stockings “by 
the chimney with care’’ and went to their 
well earned repose. Around an open fire 
upon the hearth of our fine stone fireplace, 
we opened our gifts on Christmas morning. 
We did it with many words of gratitude 
upon our lips and deeper thanks within 
our hearts to all who had contributed in 
any way to this glad hour. May each and 
every one consider this personal thanks 


from 
Friendly House and all who dwell therein. 
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“THE CLAYTON MEMORIAL”’ 


Will the Leader please allow me space to 
extend thanks to Mrs. Lucy Hurst of 
Waldron, Ind., for $1.00 donation to the 
Clayton Memorial fund? This being the 
first received, is considered the founda- 
tion for the builing fund. 

This and all other donations will be 
placed in the bank as time deposits to 
draw interest until sufficient funds have 
been received to start the building. 

Who next? 

A.G. Strain. 

Brewton, Ala. 


Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Dec. 23 Rev. Lewis R. Lowry accepted on transfer 
from Ohio. 
George H, Bowers, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Miss Eva D. Raddin 


In the death of Miss Eva D. Raddin on Nov..30, 
1928, the Peabody Universalist church loses a most 
active and faithful member, and the city an earnest 
and beloved teacher in the public schools. She 
was in her sixty-sixth year and had taught in Pea- 
body for more than forty years, thirty-eight years in 
the South School. 

She was a friend to all and went about with the 
spirit of good cheer. She was the only daughter of 
Alonzo Raddin, who is still one of the staunchest 
members of the Peabody church, and a prominent 
merchant of the city. 
fi, The ehurch was completely filled at the funeral 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 2, when her former pastor, 
Dr. George W. Penniman, officiated. Interment 
was in Cedar Grove Cemetery. 

G. W. P. 


Miss Alice G. Mason 


Alice G. Mason died at her home in Bethel, Maine, 
Nov. 20. For about three years she had been an 
invalid. The end came suddenly and as a blessed 
release of the soul from the prison of the flesh. 

Miss Mason was a graduate from St. Lawrence 
University and for many years was a teacher in 
public and private schools, teaching in the East and 
in the Middle West. Later she engaged in business 
in Berlin, N. H., in partnership with a friend. The 
partnership was dissolved, but the friendship of the 
two women grew stronger with the passing years, 
and the two were together until the very end—an 
unusual and a beautiful bond: 

Since retiring from business, Miss Mason has 
lived in Bethel, Maine, and Melrose, Mass. 

She is survived by her stepmother, Mrs. O. M. 
Mason, and by the daughter and son of her brother, 
the late Leslie L. Mason of South Paris. 

The last service was held Friday, Nov. 23, at 
the home in Bethel. The service was conducted by a 
friend of many years, Rev. Isabella S. Macduff. 

IS. M. 


Mrs. Laura J. Hutchinson 


Laura J., daughter of Judge James B. and Mrs. 
Wallace, and widow of Freeman A. Hutchinson, was 
born in Concord, Vt., sixty-five years ago, and was 
united in marriage to Mr. Hutchinson forty years 
ago by Rev. L. F. Fortney, her pastor, who was 
called to attend Her funeral at her home on Dec. 11, 
1928. Mr. Fortney also conducted the funeral J 
services for Mr. Hutchinson about two years ago. 

Mrs. Hutchinson leaves to mourn their loss one 
brother, William Wallace of Richmond, Vt., and two 
daughters, Mrs. Richard Southworth and Miss 
Edith Hutchinson, who reside in the old home in the 
town of Kirby, Vt., besides many other relatives 
and a host of life long friends. 

Mrs. Hutchinsoh had been afflicted with some- 
thing like paralysis for about twenty years, but ow- 
ing to the devoted care of husband and daughters 


and her exceptionaily sunny disposition she always 
seemed happy. She was a member of the Univer- 
salist church of Concord, Vt., and loved by all who 
knew her. 


Benjamin Halfacre 


Benjamin MHalfacre was born Sept. 10, 1853, 
and died at his home in Newberry County, S. C., 
Aug. 17, 1928, He lived and died in the same com- 
munity where he was born. 

Mr. Halfacre married Miss Anna M. Sease, who 
died in 1921. Twelve children were born to them, 
eight of whom survive. The surviving children are 
David L., C. B., Ethel (now Mrs. Ed Feagle), Miss 
Lottie Lee, Eunice (now Mrs. Samuel Cook), Mrs. 
Richard Sterling, Mrs, Samuel Burns and John H. 
Halfacre. 

Mr. Halfacre joined the Bethel Universalist 
church in Saluda County, S. C., about 1921 or 722. 
When the Clayton Memorial Church was organized 
he became one of the charter members. 

Mr. Halfacre was a man of positive convictions. 
He never left any room for doubt as to which side 
of a question he was on. He was loyal to his friends, 
honest in his dealings, loved by his friends and 
trusted by all. South Caroiina lost a valuable citizen 
in Benjamin Halfacre. 

The funeral service was conducted by Rev. W. O. 
Bodell of North Carolina, and interment was in the 
Halfacre cemetery at the Clayton Memorial Church. 


Jesse W. Ingram 


Jesse W. Ingram, for many years a non-commis- 
sioned officer in the regular army, and in recent 
years an employee of the government of the District 
of Columbia, died at Walter Reed Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 18, after an illness of pneumonia 
which followed other difficulties. He was sixty- 
three years of age. _Dr. Perkins conducted the 
funeral services Nov. 21, and the interment took 
place at Arlington National Cemetery. Mr. Ingram 
is survived by his wife, Bell M. Ingram, and his 
daughter, Laura Ingram. Mr. Ingram was one of 
the most active workers in the Washington Uni- 
versalist church, and was serving at the time of his 
death on the Executive Committee of both the 
Thomas Potter Chapter of Universalist Comrades 
and the Optimist Club. He was also an active mem- 
ber of the church and Sunday school—always pres- 
ent and always working to increase attendance. 
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Bible Society 
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for 600 girls and boys ? 
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Children’s Aid 


Association 
41 Mt. Vernon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
ROBERT H. HALLOWELL, 


Chairman Finance Committee. 
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Canis Thermometer 


Made by world’s largest manufacturers of ther- 
mometers for home use, At your dealers or $2.00 
and 10c postage. Booklet of Candy Recipes Free 


Lalor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, NY. U. 0-304 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cal] attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Five short responses by 


New Church Music ‘isis Pesce 


composer of 


“THE EAST IS GOD’S,” Etc. 


A valuable contribution to the modern service. At any 


music dealer’s or from the Publishers, 


CHARLES W. HOMEYER COMPANY 
BOSTON 


BOOK 


cost. 
MEADOR PUB. CO., 27A Beach, Boston, Mass. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Massachusetts 


Manuscripts Wanted. 
Good Book Printing, Publish- 
ing and Marketing at lowest 


Dorchester -:- -:- 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 


tion. 


Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 
Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 


and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 
An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 


service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


15,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 


Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Handicapped 


The Life Story ot 
°F Frederick A. Bisbee 


By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 
How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 


cheer and courage. 


Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 
‘““A Fascinating Human Document”’ 
Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


FHE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
161 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


~ Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean, 
Portland, Maine, 


BIBLES «= TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25, 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version, 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scheel 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life, A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. ‘The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


What, then, does it all mean? What 
does Smith’s defeat signify? Who will be 
Hoover’s Secretary of State and where 
were you until three o’clock this morning, 
young man? Wait until I tell your father 
about this! I don’t know the answer. I 
won’t know until this week’s Literary 
Digest comes out. And while on the sub- 
ject I want to put seven frank questions 
to the editor of the Literary Digest: 

1. Who will win the Futurity next year? 

2. Is my best girl true to me? 

8. Who is she true to, then? 

4. Will Hoover be re-elected by what 
majority in 1932? 

5. (This one has to be whispered.) 

6. Where did I lose my watch? 

7. Will I go to Heaven when I die? 

I just feel the Digest editor knows 
everything.— New Yorker. 

* * 

A Londoner took an American to see 
“Hamlet.”? ‘You sure are behind the 
times here,’’ remarked the American. “I 
saw this play in New York four years 
ago.’’—Christian Register. 

* * 

Harris: ‘And your brother, who was 
trying so hard to get a government job, 
what is he doing now?” 

Brown: ‘‘Nothing. He got the job.”’— 
Northern Daily Telegraph. 

* * 

The winner of a prize offered by an 
Italian journal for an unpublished comedy 
was found to be in prison. On the other 
hand, many authors of published comedies 
are still at large.-— Punch. 

* 2 

In twenty-four hours, it is said, one silk- 
worm will produce material for a woman’s 
complete outfit. Silkworms, we fear, are 
getting lazier and lazier. — Springfield 
Union. 

* * 

Jack (over phone): “‘And please mail my 
ring back to me.’’ 

Jacqueline: ‘‘You’d better come and get 
it; glass breaks so easily in the mail.”’— 
Life. 

* * 

Lady who got my trousers by mistake, 
both myself and yours, please call or re- 
turn same and get your hemstitching.— 
Ad in the Arkansas Democrat. 

* * 

A man is that large irrational creature 
who is always looking for home atmos- 
phere in a hotel and hotel service around 
the house.—Detroit News. 

* 

Clara: “Do you get your alimony 
regularly?”’ 

Marie: ‘No, I might just as well be 
living with him.’’-—Life. 

ka 

“TI love the good, the true, the beauti- 
ful—”’ 

“O Horace, this is so sudden.’’—Texas 
Ranger. 
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